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PREFACE. 

In  presenting  to  the  Public  another  volume 
of  "  The  New  Year's  Gift."  I  should  be 
wanting  in  gratitude  if  I  did  not  profit  by 
the  opportunity,  to  offer  my  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  public  (and  the  critical  press 
in  particular)  for  the  kind  indulgence  with 
which  my  first  attempt  has  been  received:  a 
desire  to  manifest  a  due  sense  of  this  encou- 
ragement, has  led  to  improvements  in  the 
present  volume,  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  give 
it  a  considerable  advantage  over  its  prede- 
cessor. As  these  improvements  are,  however, 
of  a  character  to  meet  the  eye  at  a  glance, 
it  will  scarcely  be  deemed  necessary  for  me 
to  allude  to  them  in  detail. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  more  than  one 
critic  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  my  re- 
spect, that  I  have  been  somewhat  too  rigid  in 
the  selection  of  my  stories,  more  especially 


in  my  studied  rejection  of  the  Giants  and 
Dragons  of  Faery-land. 

From  this  charge  I  will  venture  to  shield 
myself  under  the  authority  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  who,  in  reply  to  the  assertion  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  that  children  require  to  have  their 
imaginations  excited  by  tales  of  giants  and 
fairies,  judiciously  observes  : — 

The  fact  remains  to  be  proved;  but  supposing 
that  they  do  prefer  such  tales,  is  this  a  reason  why 
they  should  be  indulged  in  reading  them  ?  It  may 
be  said  that  a  little  experience  in  life  would  soon 
convince  them,  that  fairies,  giants,  and  enchanters, 
are  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  world.  But  why 
should  the  mind  be  filled  with  fantastic  visions,  in- 
stead of  useful  knowledge  ?  Why  should  so  much 
valuable  time  be  lost  ?  Why  should  we  vitiate  their 
taste,  and  spoil  their  appetite,  by  suffering  them  to 
feed  upon  sweetmeats  ? 

A  large  proportion  of  the  parents  of  my 
young  readers  will,  I  hope,  concur  in  the 
propriety  of  these  remarks.  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  uniformly  been  of  opinion,  that 
children  should  be  taught  nothing  that  it 
will  ever  be  necessary  for  them  to  unlearn. 
— If  ignorance  has  been  assimilated  to  a 
sheet  of  blank  paper,  error  may,  with  equal 
justice,  be  compared  to  the  blurred  and 
blotted  leaf;  the  stains  of  which  require  to 


be  eradicated  before  it  is  possible  to  apply 
it  to  any  useful  purpose.  With  such  views, 
I  could  not  consent  to  administer  a  descrip- 
tion of  aliment  to  the  minds  of  my  young 
readers,  which  I  should  deem  unfitted  for 
that  of  my  own  child. 

One  other  suggestion,  conveyed  in  terms 
too  kind,  and  from  a  quarter  too  respectable 
not  to  be  entitled  to  attention,  remains  yet 
to  be  noticed ; — it  is,  that  the  style  of  some 
of  the  stories  in  the  last  volume  of  the  New 
Year's  Gift  was  occasionally  a  little  above 
the  comprehension  of  one  class  of  the  children 
for  whose  amusement  the  book  was  designed. 
Without  affecting  to  dispute  with  my  friendly 
monitor,  the  propriety  of  his  dictum,  as  it 
regards  one  or  two  of  the  expressions  quoted 
in  its  support ;  and,  whilst  I  agree  with  him 
fully  that  the  language  which  is  addressed  to 
children  should  be  as  simple  as  possible,  I 
am  far  from  considering  that  the  puerilities, 
which  used  to  form  the  stock  in  trade  of 
nursery  literature,  need  be  resorted  to  in 
works  like  the  New  Year's  Gift. 

Much  of  the  simple  and  unadorned  prose 
of  our  elder  writers,  is  perfectly  intelligible 
to  the  capacity  of  most  chiklren  of  ten  years 


of  age — and  if  this  fact  be  admitted,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  resort  to  the  shibboleth  of  the 
Nursery,  in  order  to  become  intelligible  to 
young  people.  To  recur  once  more  to  the 
opinion  of  Miss  Edgeworth  : — 

As  the  ideas  of  children  multiply,  the  language 
of  their  books  should  become  less  simple ;  else  their 
taste  will  quickly  be  disgusted,  or  will  remain  sta- 
tionary. Children  that  live  with  people  who  con- 
verse with  elegance,  wUl  not  be  contented  with  a 
style  inferior  to  what  they  hear  from  everybody  near 
them. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  return  my 
grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  following 
gentlemen,  for  the  loan  of  pictures  for  my 
little  book : 

To  Martin  Archer  Shee,  Esq.  R.A.  for 
'Little  Goody  Two-Shoes.' 

To  J.  BoADEN,  Esq.  for  '  Little  Flora.' 
To  J.  Pegler,  Esq.  for  *  Toinette.' 
And  to  Frank  Howard,  Esq.  for  'Child- 
ren in  an  Armoury.' 

Z.  M.  W. 

68,  Torrington  Square. 
Sept.  17,  1829. 
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THE  SISTERS  OF  SCIO. 
^  true  ^torg, 

BY  THE   AUTHOR  OF  "CONSTANTINOPLE  IN   1828." 

Scio  was,  until  a  few  yeai-s  since,  the  most  beautiful 
island  of  Greece :  it  was  rich  and  prosperous,  be- 
cause its  inhabitants  were  industrious  and  clever; 
the  advantages  derived  from  commerce  were  par- 
tially expended  in  adorning  it  and  cultivating  it; 
the  city  and  seaport  were  large,  clean,  and  com- 
modious :  the  villages  that  rose  on  the  sides  of  its 
hiUs,  and  the  country  houses,  that  were  thickly 
strewed  in  the  vales,  were  gay,  and  beautiful  to  be- 
hold. From  end  to  end,  the  island  was  covered  with 
groves,  and  gardens,  and  vineyards.  The  palm- 
tree  and  the  date  grew  there ;  the  cjrpress  and  the 
myrtle.  The  groves  were  rich  with  oranges,  limes, 
lemons,  and  olives;  the  most  delicious  of  fruits 
ripened  in  the  gardens;    the  loveliest  of  flowers 
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^  THE  SISTERS  OF  SCIO. 

bloomed  in  the  fields.  A  mild  and  Christian  people 
enjoyed  the  bounteous  gifts  of  heaven,  and  were 
happy  because  they  were  virtuous. 

But  all  the  happiness  of  this  world  is  uncertain, 
and  subject  to  sudden  interruption ;  and  that  of  the 
gentle  inhabitants  of  Scio  was  the  more  exposed,  as 
a  cruel,  infidel  people — the  Turks — were  really 
masters  of  the  island,  and  had  a  strong  castle  on  it. 
In  the  year  1822,  the  Greeks  of  the  Morea  and  of  the 
other  islands  in  the  Archipelago,  who  had  made  war 
upon  the  Turks,  and  driven  the  cruel  oppressors  from 
their  countries,  sent  a  small  army  to  Scio,  to  assist 
those  islanders, — their  brethren  and  fellow  Christians, 
— to  expel  the  Turks  also  from  among  them. 

The  Turks  shut  themselves  up  within  the  walls 
of  their  castle,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  island  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Greeks.  But  the  army  of  the  Greeks 
was  too  weak  to  maintain  itself,  when  the  Turks 
sent  their  grand  admiral,  or  Capitan  Pasha,  to  Scio, 
with  a  fleet  of  many  ships,  and  numerous  troops  of 
soldiers  on  board ;  and  the  Moreotes  and  the  Greeks 
from  the  other  islands,  retreated  to  their  boats  and 
ships,  and  left  the  poor  inhabitants  of  Scio  to  their 
fate. 

The  barbarous  Turks  had  solemnly  promised  that 
if  the  people  of  Scio  laid  down  their  arms,    and 
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remained  peaceful,  no  harm  should  happen  to  them ; 
but  they  had  no  soonei-  got  them  in  their  power 
than  they  began  to  murder  them  all. 

No  respect  was  paid  by  their  oppressors,  either  to 
venerable  age  or  helpless  infancy,  and  they  shot,  or 
destroyed  with  their  yataghans  or  swords,  all  classes 
of  men,  women,  and  childi-en.  They  set  fire  to 
the  beautiful  houses  in  the  town  and  in  the  vil- 
lages ;  and  soon,  little  was  left  but  the  outer  marble 
walls  (for  many  of  them  were  built  of  white  marble) 
of  the  elegant  abodes  of  peace  and  prosperity.  They 
even  wreaked  their  senseless  fury  on  the  pleasant 
groves  and  gardens  of  the  island,  and  burned  or  cut 
down  the  fi-uitful  orange  trees,  the  myrtle  shrubs,  and 
the  plants  of  the  sweet  jessamine.  Many  of  the  poor 
Greeks,  who  could  make  their  escape,  fled  to  the  lofty 
mountains  at  the  back  of  the  island;  where  they 
concealed  themselves,  unprovided  with  provisions 
or  clothing,  in  holes  of  the  rocks.  But  the  calls  of 
hunger  made  them  quit  their  hiding-places,  and 
they  were  tracked  to  them,  on  their  return,  by  the 
Turks,  who  hunted  them  as  if  they  had  been  wild 
beasts.  It  would  be  too  sad  to  nan-ate  the  particu- 
lars of  all  the  horrors  that  were  committed  on  this 
vuifortunate  Christian  people.  Of  one  hundred 
thousand,  to  which  nmnber  they  amounted  when 
b2 


4  THE  SISTERS  OF  SCIO. 

the  Turks  landed  on  the  island,  above  thirty  thon- 
sand  were  barbarously  murdered,  and  forty  thou- 
sand carried  off  as  slaves;  for  when  the  Turkish 
monsters  were  tired  of  slaughter,  they  made  pri- 
soners of  them,  and  took  them  away  with  them  to 
their  infidel  countries,  and  sold  them  as  we  sell 
beasts  of  burthen. 

Among  the  poor  Greeks  who  escaped  from  one 
of  the  villages  of  Scio  to  the  mountains,  was  a  very 
respectable  family,  consisting  of  a  father  and  mo- 
ther, and  two  little  girls, —  the  elder  of  Avhom  was 
little  more  than  five  years  old, — the  younger  not 
quite  four.  They  had  been  accustomed  to  a  com- 
fortable mode  of  life, — to  a  well-spread  table, — to 
a  clean,  warm  home,  —  and  to  beds  covered  with 
silk;  but  they  were  glad  to  hide  themselves  in  a 
dark,  damp,  dirty  cave, — the  deserted  abode  of 
some  animal  of  prey;  and  there  they  lay  on  the 
cold  ground,  with  nobody  to  attend  to  their  wants, 
and  with  nothing  to  eat  but  a  little  hard,  dry  bread 
they  had  carried  with  them  in  their  flight. 

When  the  bread  was  all  gone,  and  the  little  girls 
began  to  cry  with  hunger,  the  kind  father  deter- 
mined to  leave  his  hiding-place,  and  to  expose  his 
life  by  seeking  for  nourishment,  Avherewith  to  save 
that  of  his  dear  children.     He  had  only  got  a  few 
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yards  from  the  cave,  and  had  hcgun  to  descend  the 
mountains  towards  a  village,  when  some  Turks, 
who  were  hunting  for  the  unfortunate  Greeks,  per- 
ceived him,  and  immediately  pursued  him.  Before 
he  coidd  reach  the  cave,  he  was  shot  by  one  of 
these  cruel  men.  At  this  dreadful  sight,  his  un- 
happy wife  rushed  from  her  hiding-place ;  and  the 
Turks  coming  up,  made  her  and  her  children  pri- 
soners, and  tore  them  from  the  bleeding  body  of  the 
murdered  father  and  husband. 

When  the  Turks  reached  the  town  of  Scio,  they 
made,  as  usual,  a  division  of  the  captives  they  had 
seized ;  and  dreadful  though  it  be  to  relate,  it  was 
only  a  fact  that  befel  hundreds  of  tender  parents, — 
the  mother  of  the  two  little  girls  was  separated  from 
her  darling,  helpless  children,  and  carried  away  as 
a  slave  by  another  master  than  he  into  whose  hands 
they  fell  in  the  distribution.  As  she  wept  over  them, 
and  kissed  them  for  the  last  time,  she  bade  them 
love  one  another,  and  put  their  trust  in  God,  and 
assured  them  that  he  woidd  save  and  protect  them. 

But  the  misfortunes  of  these  poor  children  were 
not  yet  complete.  When  they  arrived  at  Smyrna, 
a  great  city  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Tm-k 
to  whom  they  belonged  sold  the  younger  of  the  two 
to  another  barbarian,  who  lived  far  in  the  interior 
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of  the  country.  It  was  in  vain  the  sisters  wept, 
and  clung  to  each  other, — they  were  torn  apart ;  and 
the  little  one  was  fastened  in  a  basket,  and  put  on 
the  back  of  a  camel,  to  be  carried  to  a  distant  and 
very  barbarous  country. 

Marionka,  the  elder  sister,  remained  at  Smyrna; 
and  after  some  time,  an  American  merchant  settled 
at  that  great  trading  town,  saw  her  in  the  hands  of 
the  Turk,  and  being  struck  with  her  miserable  con- 
dition, and  pleased  with  her  goodness  and  beauty, 
he  paid  a  large  sum  of  money  and  redeemed  her 
from  slavery. 

Marionka  was  now  comfortably  provided  for  in 
the  house  of  the  good  American :  she  was  well 
lodged  and  nourished,  and  had  pretty  Greek  clothes 
to  wear :  she  had  friends  to  instruct  her ;  and  she 
could  go  to  pray  to  God  in  a  Christian  church,  and 
hear  her  own  language  spoken. 

In  the  meantime,  her  little  sister  Eleni  was  suf- 
fering from  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  unbelieving 
Turks,  and  sometimes  from  the  want  even  of  com- 
mon food  and  clothing.  It  fortunately  happened, 
one  day,  as  Eleni  was  sitting  weeping  by  the  road- 
side, at  some  distance  from  the  hut  of  her  barbarous 
master  and  mistress,  that  a  kind  Christian  passed 
by  and  saw  her.     He  asked  her  many  questions. 
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Poor  Eleni,  who  was  so  very  young,  and  who  had 
now  been  several  months  living  with  the  Turks, 
had  almost  forgotten  her  own  language,  and  it  was 
with  great  difHculty  that  she  made  the  good  man 
understand  her  short  but  dreadM  story.  From  the 
murders  and  destruction  she  talked  of,  he  knew 
that  she  came  from  the  island  of  Scio;  and  from 
the  number  of  great  ships  and  the  large  town  she 
said  she  saw,  at  the  place  where  the  Turks  first 
brought  her,  he  guessed  it  must  be  Smyrna.  She 
informed  the  Christian  how  she  had  there  been 
separated  from  her  sister,  who  remained  behind  in 
the  large  town.  The  stranger  told  Eleni  he  was 
going  to  Smyrna,  and  that  he  would  seek  her  sister, 
and  endeavour  to  bring  them  together  again :  but 
what  was  her  sister's  name? 

Little  Eleni  could  only  remember  "  Marionka;" 
for  the  family  name,  which  she  had  never  used 
when  speaking  of  her  sister,  she  had  entirely  for- 
gotten. 

But  Marionka  (which  signifies  in  Greek,  Little 
Mary)  is  as  common  a  name  among  Greek  girls, 
as  Mary,  or  any  other  pretty  name,  among  young 
ladies  in  England.  There  were  hundreds  of  Mari- 
onkas  in  Smyrna;  and  how  could  the  stranger  tell 
her  sister  by  that  appellation  alone? 
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"  I  will  tell  you  how,"  said  Eleni,  clapping  her 
hands  with  joy, — after  having  reflected  a  long  time : 
"  my  Marionka  wears  round  her  neck  a  little  ring, 
given  by  our  mamma,  just  like  this."  And  she 
shewed  the  compassionate  stranger  a  small  piece  of 
coral  of  little  value,  but  curiously  worked,  that  was 
hung  to  a  strong  silken  thread  around  her  neck. 

The  good  Christian  examined  it  very  carefully, 
and  then  consoling  poor  Eleni  as  well  as  he  could, 
and  telling  her  he  would  seek  her  sister,  and  that  if 
they  were  good  girls,  God  would  again  unite  them, 
and  make  them  happy,  left  her  and  continued  his 
journey. 

For  several  days  Eleni  thought  of  the  stranger,  and 
hoped  again  to  see  her  sister ;  but  when  one, — two, 
weeks  had  elapsed,  and  she  heard  and  saw  nothing 
of  Mai-ionka,  she  fancied  he  had  forgotten  her  and 
his  promises.  But  Eleni  did  the  kind  man  injustice : 
as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Smyrna,  he  had  begun 
his  inquiries :  nor  was  it  difficidt  to  trace  Marionka 
to  the  house  of  the  American  merchant,  where  he 
soon  saw  her,  and  the  little  coral  ring  round  her 
neck,  precisely  like  that  of  her  sister  Eleni.  Mari- 
onka also,  who  was  older  than  her  sister,  could  give 
a  more  correct  account  of  herself  and  Eleni ;  and  she 
described  the  little  srirl  in  such  a  manner,  as  left  no 
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doubt  upon  tlie  mind  of  the  stranger,  that  it  was 
indeed  her  sister, —  her  own  Eleni,  he  had  seen 
by  the  road-side.  With  this  certainty,  the  kind 
stranger  attempted  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  from 
different  charitable  people  at  Smyi-na ;  for  he  knew 
it  was  only  by  a  purse  of  gold  that  he  could  recover 
poor  Eleni  from  the  Turks.  The  generous  Ameri- 
can merchant  who  had  redeemed  Marionka,  and 
kept  and  cherished  her,  even  as  if  she  had  been  his 
own  child,  gave  a  certain  sum  to  begin  with ;  and 
when  Marionka  went  to  the  English  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  Smyrna,  to  beg  that  they  would  give 
her  a  little  money  "to  buy  her  dear  little  sister,'' 
they  all  contributed,  and  caressed  her,  and  loved 
her  more  than  ever  for  the  tender  affection  she 
manifested. 

At  last,  the  kind  stranger,  without  whom  Mari- 
onka might  never  have  known  where  her  poor  sister 
was  cast,  thought  he  had  collected  money  enough  to 
ransom  the  imhappy  child,  and  retraced  his  weary 
steps  from  Smyi-na,  aU  the  way  to  the  remote  hut 
near  which  he  had  seen  the  little  Greek  girl.  As  he 
approached  the  cottage,  Eleni  saw  him, — her  heart 
beat  with  joy, —  with  hope  and  fear  she  ran  to  meet 
him;  and  kissing  his  hand,  she  inquired  suppli- 
catingly,  whether  he  had  seen  her  dear  sister! — 
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wliether  he  had  known  her  Marionka  by  the  Httle 
ring,  and  whether  they  were  indeed  to  meet  again  ? 

The  stranger  delighted  her  with  the  information 
of  all  he  had  seen  and  done  at  Smyrna ;  but  imagine 
Eleni's  happiness,  when,  on  his  giving  the  wicked, 
cruel  Tiu-ks  a  purse  of  money,  she  was  told  she 
might  now  go  with  the  good  Christian. 

The  joumey  was  long  and  difficult; — they  had  to 
cross  lofty  mountains,  covered  with  snow;  broad 
and  rapid  rivers,  and  sultry  plains;  nor  was  their 
fatigue  lightened  by  the  prospect  of  a  smiling,  culti- 
vated country,  and  a  happy  population.  On  the 
contrary,  wherever  they  went, —  and  this  is  the  case 
wherever  the  Turks  have  settled, — they  found  po- 
verty and  neglect ;  and  even  in  the  once  magnificent 
city  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  Seven  Churches  of 
Asia  Minor,  visited  by  the  blessed  feet  of  the  Apos- 
tles of  the  Lord  themselves,  they  saw  but  an  incon- 
siderable town,  dirty  and  wretched ! 

The  fatigues  of  the  way,  I  have  said,  were  great ; 
but  as  the  long  caravan  of  camels,  with  which  Eleni 
and  her  benefactor  travelled,  moved  slowly  along 
from  sunrise  to  simset,  she  cheered  herself  by  re- 
flecting, that  every  step  the  camels  took,  brought 
her  nearer  to  her  sister,  and  that  she  should  at  last 
see  her  Marionka. 
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And  she  did  at  lengtli  clasp  her  long  lost  sister  in 
her  arms ;  and  as  they  kissed  each  other,  and  wejjt 
witli  joy,  the  pains  of  the  weary  pilgrimage,  and 
every  other  woe  suffered  since  they  parted,  were 
forgotten. 

The  two  sisters  were  now  perfectly  happy :  they 
had  put  their  trust  in  heaven,  and  God  had  saved 
and  protected  them,  and  brought  them  together, 
after  a  long  separation.  They  loved  one  another 
dearly ;  and  everybody  loved  them  for  their  good- 
ness and  affection. 


THE  RECALL. 

EY    MRS.  HEMANS. 

O'er  the  far  blue  mountains, 

O'er  the  white  sea-foam, 
Come,  thou  long  parted  one ! 

Back  to  thy  home. 
When  the  bright  fire  shineth, 

Sad  looks  thy  place ; 
While  the  tnie  heart  pineth. 

Missing  thy  face. 
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O'er  the  far  blue  mountains, 
O'er  the  white  sea-foam, 

Come,  thou  long  parted  one ! 
Back  to  thy  home. 

Music  is  sorrowful 

Since  thou  wert  gone ; 
Sisters  are  mourning  thee — 

Come  to  thine  own  ! 
Hark !  the  home-voices  call, 

Back  to  thy  rest ! 
Come  to  thy  father's  hall, 

Thy  mother's  breast ! 
O'er  the  far  blue  mountains. 

O'er  the  white  sea-foam, 
Come,  thou  long  parted  one ! 

Back  to  thy  home ! 


LITTLE  FLORA'S  SONG. 

BY    T.   K.   HERVEY,   ESQ. 
I. 

Will  you  not  buy  my  flowers? — 

I  have  been  on  the  primrose-hill ; 
I  have  been  where  the  lily  builds  silver  bowers 

On  the  edge  of  the  singing  rill : 
I  followed  the  bee  where  the  sallow  grows, 

By  the  amaranth  dim  and  pale ; 
And  I  tracked  the  butterfly's  wing  to  the  rose, 

In  her  palace  of  the  vale  ! 

II. 

Choose  what  you  love  the  best! — 

All  culled  in  the  cool,  fresh  morn, 
For  I  wakened  the  lark  from  the  tulip's  breast, 

In  the  depths  of  the  waving  corn ! 
A  rainbow  might  have  dyed  this  wreath, — 

It  has  every  scent  and  hue 
That  is  born  of  the  west-wind's  wooing  breath, 

Or  waked  by  the  early  dew ! 
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III. 

Fragrant  and  sweet  and  fair ! — 

Yet,  they  neither  toil  nor  spin ; 
But  they  have  not  known  the  touch  of  care, 

Nor  the  taint  of  mortal  sin  ! 
Beside  their  beauty  pure  and  lone, 

The  glow  of  earthly  fame, 
Or  the  pomp  and  pride  of  Solomon 

Is  a  vain  and  empty  name ! 

IV. 

Is  not  my  calling  sweet? — 

To  dwell  amid  beautiful  things. 
Flowers  giving  perfume  at  my  feet. 

And  birds — like  flowers  with  wings ! 
Oh !  happy  they  who  shun  the  strife 

Of  pride  or  passion's  hours, 
And  glide  along  the  calms  of  life, 

Like  me,  dispensing  flowers ! 


THE  MILLER'S  DAUGHTER  OF 
ARGENTON. 

a  true  §)tatB, 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  about  the 
year  1 789,  there  occurred  in  France  one  of  the  most 
singular  political  convulsions  of  which  history  bears 
any  record.  The  lower  orders  of  the  nation,  headed 
by  some  individuals  of  influence,  rose  in  arms 
against  their  sovereign,  and  after  a  long  series  of 
atrocities,  succeeded  in  dethroning  and  beheading 
King  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and  in  completely  over- 
turning the  power,  of  the  nobles,  and  destroying  the 
institution  of  the  state. 

Of  these  scenes  of  hon-or,  one  of  the  most  active 
agents  was  a  man  named  Robespierre,  who,  having 
raised  himself  to  a  situation  of  power  amongst  the 
disaffected,  ruled  his  coimtry  with  despotic  tyranny ; 
and  during  his  temporary  elevation,  either  the  se- 
cret denunciation  of  an  envious  rival,  or  the  false 
charges  preferred  by  an  open  enemy,  were  sufficient 
to  condemn  innocence  and  virtue  to  a  violent  death. 
c2 
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Any  individual  who  was  known,  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror  (as  that  period  of  the  French  Revohition  has 
been  termed),  to  afford  the  slightest  commiseration 
or  assistance  to  the  proscribed  victims  of  tyranny, 
was  almost  certain  to  lose  his  life  as  the  penalty  of 
his  injudicious  compassion;  and  owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, fear  seemed  to  oppress  every  generous 
feeling  of  the  heart,  and  to  stifle  every  sentiment  of 
humanity,  in  the  bosoms  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
imhappy  inhabitants  of  France. 

There  lived  about  this  time,  in  one  of  the  northern 
counties  of  the  kingdom,  called  the  Departement 
des  Deux  Sevres,  a  miller,  in  easy  circumstances, 
whose  name  was  Maturin,  and  who,  so  far  fi-om 
participating  in  the  alarm  and  dread,  which  seemed 
to  freeze  the  charity  of  his  countrymen,  sought 
every  opportunity  of  conferring  acts  of  kindness  on 
the  unfortunate  people,  who  were  flying  from  their 
homes,  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  prison  or  of  death. 

During  this  period,  no  suspicion  had  ever  at- 
tached to  him;  and  in  the  opinion  of  his  neigh- 
bours, he  passed  for  an  excellent  patriot,  as  the 
term  was  then  understood.  He  contrived,  how- 
ever, to  conceal  his  real  feelings  under  an  air  of 
gaiety;  and  on  many  occasions,  in  order  to  avoid 
suspicion,  he  had  even  received  into  his  mill  the  offi- 
cers of  the  tyrant,  and  entertained  them  hospitably. 
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Toiiiette,  his  daughter,  a  little  girl  of  only  ten 
years  of  age,  was  his  only  coniidante  and  com- 
panion. She  was  the  depository  of  his  secrets ;  and 
possessing  a  great  deal  of  prudence,  together  with 
an  appearance  of  childish  innocence,  she  was  parti- 
cularly useful  to  her  father,  in  aiding  his  efforts  to 
deceive  the  cruel  agents  of  Robespierre ;  and  shared 
in  all  his  rejoicings,  when  they  had  the  good  fortune 
to  rescue  any  innocent  sufferer  from  their  snares. 

One  evening,  Toinette  had  gone  down  to  a  foun- 
tain at  some  distance  from  the  mill,  in  order  to 
bring  home  fresh  water  for  supper  when  her  father 
«hould  return  from  labour.  She  fiUed  her  pitcher, 
and  placing  it  on  the  ground,  by  the  side  of  the 
well,  she  seated  herself  on  a  mossy  bank,  under  the 
shade  of  a  beech  tree,  which  grew  above  it.  The 
sun  was  just  setting, — there  was  not  the  slightest 
noise  to  disturb  the  calm  silence  which  reigned 
around  her,  and  leaning  her  head  on  her  arm,  she 
began  to  reflect  on  some  melancholy  tales  of  recent 
suffering,  which  her  father  had  been  relating  to  her 
in  the  morning.  She  had  not  remained  in  this 
position  more  than  a  few  moments,  when  she  fan- 
cied she  heard  the  voice  of  some  one  in  distress, 
apparently  very  near  her.  She  started  at  an  inci- 
dent so  unusual,  and  listening  for  a  moment,  beard 
c3 
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distinctly  a  low  faint  moan,  which  seemed  to  issue 
from  a  hovel  not  far  from  the  well.  It  had  for- 
merly been  a  comfortable  cottage ;  but  having  been 
destroyed  by  fire  about  a  year  before,  little  more 
than  the  four  walls  and  a  part  of  the  roof  were  now 
remaining. 

She  arose  instantly,  and  proceeding  towards  the 
ruined  hut,  was  about  to  enter  the  door,  when  she 
pei-ceived  the  figure  of  a  man  stretched  on  the 
ground,  wasted  and  pale,  and  apparently  in  the  last 
struggle  of  death.  She  drew  near  to  him  without 
hesitation,  attempted  to  raise  his  head,  and  asked 
him  some  questions  in  a  voice  of  pity.  The  unfor- 
tunate man  fixed  his  eyes  intently  on  the  little  girl, 
and  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  Give  me  some  bread ;  I 
am  perishing  from  hunger." 

At  these  words,  the  tears  came  into  the  eyes  of 
Toinette:  she  knew  not  what  to  do;  she  had  no 
bread  with  her, —  and  from  the  exhausted  state  of 
the  poor  sufferer,  she  feared  to  leave  him  to  procure 
any,  lest  on  her  return  she  should  find  that  he  had 
breathed  his  last.  For  a  few  moments  she  hesitated 
what  to  do,— whether  to  go,  or  remain  where  she 
was :  at  length,  thinking  she  had  better  leave  him, 
and  fetch  some  food,  than  stay  with  him,  and  per- 
haps sec  him  expire  before  her  eyes,  she  gently  laid 
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liis  licad  on  tlie  floor,  and  liad  proceeded  a  few  steps 
from  the  door  of  the  hut  on  her  way  home,  when 
slie  remembered  that  she  had  a  pear  and  some  chest- 
nuts in  her  pocket.  Tlie  recollection  of  these  trea- 
sures no  sooner  flashed  on  her  mind,  than  she  ran 
back,  and  placing  the  head  of  the  poor  man  upon 
her  knee,  she  put  a  small  piece  of  the  pear  in  his 
mouth.  He  had  been  so  long  without  food,  that  it 
VN-as  with  some  difficulty  he  swallowed  the  first  mor- 
sel ;  but  by  degrees  he  seemed  to  revive,  and  by  the 
time  he  had  finished  the  fruit,  he  was  so  far  reco- 
vered as  to  be  able  to  answer  the  questions  of  the 
little  girl. 

"Tell  me,"  said  Toinette,  "how  long  you  have 
been  in  this  horrible  place?  for  your  clothes  are  all 
ragged,  and  you  cannot  have  been  shaved  for  many 
weeks.  But  you  shall  come  with  me  to  my  home : 
it  is  not  far  distant,  and  my  father  is  kind  to  all 
who  are  i»  distress ;  and  when  you  are  well,  he  will 
give  you  employment  in  our  mill,  and  every  day 
you  shall  have  abundance  to  eat,  and  a  comfortable 
bed  to  sleep  on  at  night." 

"Alas!  my  child,"  replied  Monsieur  Passot  (for 
that  was  the  name  of  the  unhappy  man),  "it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  take  advantage  of  the  offer 
which  you  are  so  kind  as  to  make  me.     I  am  unfor- 
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hmately  obliged  to  fly,  and  to  conceal  myself,  far 
from  the  haunts  of  my  fellow  creatures;  but  I 
should  rather  prefer  to  perish  here,  than  to  end  my 
days  on  a  scaffold.  I  can  only  thank  you  for  your 
kindness,  but  I  cannot  accept  of  it:  fetch  me  a 
little  bread, — it  is  all  that  I  ask;  and  promise  me 
faithfully  that  you  wiU  not  mention,  even  to  your 
father,  your  having  seen  me." 

Toinette  did  all  in  her  power  to  persuade  Mon- 
sieur Passot  to  alter  his  determination,  and  to  con- 
fide in  her  father;  but  finding  that  she  could  not 
succeed,  she  promised  to  keep  his  secret  inviolable ; 
and  "  do  not  think,"  said  she,  "  that  I  will  aban- 
don you  here  without  assistance.  Oh,  no!  I  will 
procure  you  something  to  eat  now,  and  wiU  find 
the  means  to  return  to  you  every  day,  and  to  bring 
you  some  bread.  No  one  shall  know  of  your  exist- 
ence ;  and  for  myself,  I  will  die  rather  than  betray 
you." 

When  she  had  gone.  Monsieur  Passot  found  him- 
self much  more  composed  and  tranquil:  he  was 
thankful  for  the  interest  which  Toinette  had  taken 
in  his  welfare,  and  he  considered  it  as  an  especial 
interference  of  Providence,  to  preserve  his  life.  He 
could  now  keep  himself  concealed  as  long  as  he 
chose,  since  his  little  friend  had  undertaken  to  pro- 
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vide  him  with  food;  and  he  hoped  to  be  enabled  by 
this  means  to  ehide  his  enemies,  till  his  name 
should  be  forgotten,  or  a  new  order  of  things  in 
France  would  permit  his  return  to  his  home  and  his 
family. 

In  a  few  minutes  Toinette  was  again  by  his  side, 
with  some  bread,  and  a  little  cup  of  milk,  from  which 
the  poor  sufferer  eagerly  drank,  and  seemed  much 
refreshed.  Toinette  would  have  been  very  glad  to 
have  stayed  to  learn  the  particulars  of  Monsieur 
Passot's  escape ;  but  fearing  that  her  father  would 
miss  her,  and  inquire  the  cause  of  her  absence, 
she  took  a  reluctant  leave  of  her  protege ;  and  has- 
tening to  the  well,  she  took  up  her  pitcher  and  re- 
turned to  the  mill,  rejoicing  in  having  had  it  in  her 
power  thus  to  save  the  life  of  a  fellow  creature. 

The  little  girl,  faithful  to  her  promise,  continued  to 
supply  her  pensioner,  at  stated  periods,  with  bread, 
to  which  she  occasionally  added  some  vegetables  or 
cheese.  Monsieur  Passot  took  great  pleasure  in 
her  intelligent  and  child-like  conversation ;  and  on 
her  part,  Toinette  was  so  pleased  with  her  friend, 
that  she  was  never  in  a  hurry  to  leave  him  and 
return  to  the  mill.  At  the  same  time  she  was 
grieved  to  see  that  he  had  no  other  covering  or 
shelter  than  the  wretched  hovel  where  he  lay,  and 
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which  was  in  fact  more  adapted  for  tlie  retreat  of  a 
wild  beast  than  that  of  a  hviman  being.  In  vain 
she  renewed,  from  time  to  time,  her  entreaties  that 
he  would  confide  in  the  protection  of  her  father, 
and  remove  to  the  mill :  he  was  too  generous  to 
endanger,  by  his  presence,  the  safety  of  honest 
Maturin ;  and  preferred  enduring  all  the  horrors  of 
his  present  situation,  from  a  conviction  that  to 
their  kindness  he  was  chiefly  indebted  for  conceal- 
ment and  security. 

One  morning,  when  Toinette  and  he  were  deeply 
engaged  in  conversation,  they  were  horrified  by 
the  approach  of  a  third  person,  who  started  sud- 
denly from  amongst  the  trees,  and  struck  them  with 
terror  by  his  presence.  Toinette,  however,  soon 
recovered  her  confidence,  when  she  recognised  her 
father;  and  turning  to  Monsieur  Passot,  she  en- 
treated him  not  to  suspect  her  of  having  told  Ma- 
turin of  his  living  in  the  forest. 

"  Ask  himself,"  said  the  little  girl  eagerly,  "and 
he  will  assure  you  that  I  have  not." 

Her  father,  thus  appealed  to,  replied,  "  It  is  very 
ti-ue,  my  child,  that  you  never  have;  but  how  could 
you  suppose  that  I  could  be  so  blind  as  not  to 
observe  your  frequent  absence,  or  that  I  should  not 
feel  uneasy  when  I  was  alone  at  home,  whilst  you 
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have  been  here  chatting  to  Monsieur.  The  quanti- 
ties of  bread,  too,  which  you  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  off,  have  excited  my  suspicions ;  but, 
Toinette,  how  could  you  think  of  permitting  this 
gentleman  to  remain  here  so  long  in  the  midst  of  so 
much  misery?  Had  you  told  me  of  his  being  here, 
I  would  at  once  have  found  him  an  equally  safe 
and  more  commodious  retreat." 

"  My  good  Sir,"  interrupted  Monsieur  Passot, 
with  great  emotion,  "  it  was  not  the  fault  of  this 
dear  child,  for  I  have  uniformly  resisted  her  en- 
treaties to  be  permitted  to  do  so ;  through  the  fear 
of  bringing  you  into  difficulty  or  danger.  I  have 
suffered  so  much,  that,  God  knows!  I  would  not 
willingly  bring  another  into  similar  trouble." 

"  If  that  be  all  you  fear,"  replied  the  miller,  with 
a  smile,  "  you  may  set  your  mind  at  rest.  I  shall 
run  no  risks ;  and  even  if  I  did,  I  have  at  most  but 
one  life  to  lose,  and  that  I  shall  gladly  endanger  to 
serve  my  suffering  fellow  creatures.  No :  you  must 
not  stay  here.  This  evening,  at  dusk,  Toinette  shall 
come  for  you.  A  few  days  ago,  I  was  obliged  to 
dismiss  my  assistant,  who  was  an  idle  fellow ;  you 
shall  take  his  place,  and  do  his  work  when  you  are 
able ;  but  we  will  first  rid  you  of  this  long  beard, 
which  would  make  you  look  more  like  a  Capuchin 
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friar  than  a  miller's  man ;  and  having  arraj'ed  you 
in  one  of  my  dresses,  all  suspicion  will  be  lulled, 
and  by  the  assistance  of  Providence,  all  will  go  on 
securely  and  well.  But  I  must  leave  you  now, — 
farewell.  Monsieur,  for  the  present,  and  at  night-fall 
I  shall  expect  to  see  you  at  the  mill." 

So  saying,  Maturin  took  the  hand  of  his  daughter, 
and  both  went  away  together,  leaving  the  heart  of 
Monsieur  Passot  swelling  with  gratitude  to  heaven, 
and  to  them,  as  the  agents  of  its  bounty. 

At  night  Toinette  arrived,  according  to  promise, 
at  the  forest.  She  was  delighted  at  the  thought  of 
her  friend  being  no  longer  exposed  to  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather,  or  deprived  of  the  necessaries 
of  life.  They  left  the  ruined  cottage  together,  tra- 
versed the  paths  of  the  wood  in  silence,  and  at  last 
an-ived,  without  having  been  seen,  at  the  mill.  Here 
Monsieur  Passot  was  immediately  shaved,  and  being 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  the  miller's  clothes,  obtained  the 
new  name  of  "  Nicholas,"  and  took  his  seat  at  the 
table  between  Maturin  and  his  daughter.  A  few 
glasses  of  good  wine  recruited  his  spirits,  and  he 
had  soon  the  pleasure  of  stretching  his  weary  limbs 
on  a  comfortable  bed,  after  lying  for  six  weeks 
exposed  to  the  dew  and  the  rain,  upon  the  cold, 
damp  floor  of  the  ruined  cottage. 
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During  the  few  succeeding  days,  wholesome  and 
plentiful  food,  and  above  all,  the  tranquillity  of  his 
mind,  served  to  recruit  the  strength  of  the  stranger ; 
and  one  morning  he  informed  his  good  host" of  his 
previous  adventures,  and  his  melancholy  story.  He 
had  been  denounced,  he  said,  and  condemned  to 
death,  without  being  permitted  to  speak,  or  even 
asked  for  a  defence,  by  the  revolutionary  committee 
of  the  town  of  Bressuire,  where  he  resided.  A 
friend,  who  knew  his  danger,  and  to  whom  he  had 
once  shewn  a  trifling  kindness,  gave  him  informa- 
tion of  his  impending  fate,  in  time  to  permit  him  to 
make  his  escape,  under  the  disguise  of  a  beggar. 
During  his  flight,  he  traversed  each  night  the  high- 
roads of  the  Department,  and  during  the  day,  lay 
concealed  in  the  woods  among  the  lonely  hills,  where 
he  happened  to  find  himself.  By  these  means  he 
had  reached  the  forest  near  the  mill,  and  had  hidden 
himself  in  the  ruins  where  Toinette  first  discovered 
Mm.  "  But  even  here,"  continued  he,  "  I  should 
soon  have  perished  from  cold  and  exhaustion,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  arrival  of  your  dear  child ;  since 
the  terror  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  my  enemies 
seldom  permitted  me  to  go  beyond  the  walls  of  my 
retreat,  and  I  was  fast  sinking  under  the  pains  of 
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hunger,  when  Toinette  came  in  time  to  render  me 
assistance,  and  to  save  my  life." 

One  morning,  soon  after  this  conversation  had 
taken  place,  Toinette  came  nmning  in,  out  of  breath, 
to  say  that  four  soldiers,  armed  with  sabres  and 
muskets,  and  of  a  very  ferocious  appearance,  were 
approaching  the  mill  from  the  high-road.  Mon- 
sieur Passot  eagerly  inquired  where  he  could  hide 
himself. 

"That  would  be  impossible,"  said  Maturin,  "  for 
if  they  search  the  mill,  as  it  is  likely  they  will, 
they  would  be  sure  to  find  you,  and  your  fate  would 
be  inevitable.  You  must  now  put  a  bold  face  on  the 
matter ;  summon  up  all  your  hardihood,  and  leave 
it  to  me  to  deceive  them." 

Two  minutes  after,  the  soldiers  entered  the  mill. 
"  Good  morrow,  citizen,"  said  they,  striking  Matu- 
rin on  the  shoulder, — "  here  we  are,  four  worthy 
fellows,  sadly  fatigued  with  following  an  aristocrat, 
(the  name  given  by  the  revolutionists,  to  those  who 
supported  the  party  of  the  government  and  the 
nobility)  who  has  unfortunately  eluded  our  pursuit. 
Come,  what  can  you  give  us  to  eat? " 

"  The  best  in  my  house,  to  be  sure,"  replied  the 
miller. — "  Go,  Toinette,  put  a  clean  napkin  on  the 
table,  fetch  down  that  piece  of  ham  which  was  left 
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from  yesterd.iy's  dinner;  and  you,  Nicholas,  off  to  the 
cellar,  and  bring  up  four  bottles  of  the  i^riniest  Bur- 
gundy for  these  worthy  citizens: — quick,  blockliead!" 
he  added,  pushing  him  rudely  by  the  shoulder ;  and 
Monsieur  Passot  hastened  to  do  as  he  was  directed. 
It  took  some  minutes  to  perform  his  errand,  and  on 
his  re-appearance  with  the  wine,  Maturin  again 
seemed  very  angry  with  Nicholas  for  presuming  to 
make  them  wait  so  long.  He  appeared,  in  fact, 
ready  to  strike  him,  and  in  such  a  passion,  that  the 
soldiers  interfered  to  appease  him,  and  observed 
that  Nicholas  seemed  really  an  honest  sort  of  a 
fellow,  though  somewhat  too  much  of  a  simpleton. 

The  miller  seated  himself  at  table  beside  them ; 
pressed  them  again  and  again  to  do  honour  to  his 
provisions,  and  supplied  them  plentifidly  with  wine, 
and  then  inquired  what  was  passing  in  the  world, 
or  what  news  they  were  charged  with. 

"War,"  said  they,  "goes  on  against  all  who 
oppose  the  progi-ess  of  the  Revolution.  The  prisons 
are  still  overflowing  with  criminals,  in  spite  of  the 
daily  execution  of  thousands,  and  we  are  at  this 
moment  in  pursuit  of  one  of  the  most  decided  aris- 
tocrats in  France, — a  man  called  Passot,  who  lived 
at  Bressuire,  and  was  condemned  by  the  tribunal ; 
some  traitor  gave  notice  of  his  sentence,  and  he 
d2 
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escaped  from  the  city ;  but  we  know  that  he  is  at 
this  moment  not  far  distant  from  the  spot  where  we 
sit,  and  we  are  in  hope  of  soon  having  him  in  our 
custody.  There  are  five  hundred  crowns  proclaimed 
as  a  reward  for  him,  which  we  are  determined  to 
earn,  if  possible."  They  then  asked  for  another 
bottle  of  wine,  and  when  they  had  finished  it,  they 
proposed  searching  the  mill.  To  this  proceeding,  the 
miller  offered  no  resistance ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
ordered  Nicholas  to  go  for  the  keys,  and  to  throw 
open  all  the  doors  in  the  house. 

When  this  was  done,  Toinette  took  the  hand  of 
her  father,  and  accompanied  him  through  the  mill ; 
every  door  was  opened,  and  the  soldiers  having 
inspected  every  comer,  were  about  to  retire,  when 
one  of  them  recollected  that  they  had  not  searched 
the  cellar,  where,  he  said,  a  dozen  of  traitors  might 
be  concealed.  Nicholas  was  accordingly  again  sum- 
moned, and  the  cellar  was  visited  in  due  form.  On 
coming  up,  they  expressed  themselves  perfectly 
satisfied  ;  they  then  drank  another  glass  of  wine,  to 
the  health  of  Robespierre,  and  departed  well  pleased 
with  the  reception  they  had  met  with  fi'om  the  mil- 
ler, his  daughter,  and  the  stupid  Nicholas. 

Maturin,  howevei*,  began  to  fear  that  he  could  not 
long  continue  to  shelter  Monsieur  Passot  with  equal 
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security.  He  knew  tliat  such  visits  as  this  would  be 
frequent;  and  in  some  one  of  them  he  might  be 
surprised  and  discovered.  He  accordingly  pre- 
tended that  he  was  going  a  journey  of  fifty  leagues 
into  the  country,  and  obtained  a  passport  for  himself 
and  his  servant.  He  set  off  in  a  few  days;  and  the 
miller  conducted  his  friend  in  safety  to  the  house  of 
one  of  his  brothers,  wlio  lived  at  some  distance  from 
Bressuire,  and  leaving  him  under  his  protection, 
returned  home  to  Toinette. 

Here  Monsieur  Passot  lived  securely,  till  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Revolution,  when  it  was  not  difficult 
for  him  to  prove  his  innocence,  and  reclaim  his 
property. 

In  his  prospei-ity,  however,  he  did  not  forget  his 
former  benefactors.  He  returned  to  visit  Maturin 
the  miller,  and  justly  regarding  Toinette  as  the  pre- 
server of  his  life,  he  undertook  to  have  her  educated 
at  one  of  the  best  schools  in  Paris,  supplied  her  with 
masters  of  every  description,  and  finally,  on  the 
sudden  death  of  her  father,  adopted  her  as  his  own 
child,  and  took  upon  himself  the  charge  of  estab- 
lishing her  in  the  world. 
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DtSCRlBED    IN    A    LETTER    FROM    A    LITTLE  BOY    IN   TOWl 
•10    HIS    SISTER    IN    THE    COUNTRY. 


Dear  Ellen,  when  I  came  to  town, 
I  told  you  I  would  send  you  down 

A  letter  once  a  week ; 
And  now  the  week  is  more  than  past,— 
The  days  go  by  so  very  fast, 

Your  pardon  I  bespeak. 

You  know  that  when  I  went  away, 
I  promised  you  that  every  day 

I  'd  write  down  where  I  'd  been ; — 
What  rides  I  took, —  and  where  I  walked, 
And  all  the  things  I  heard  of  talked, — 

And  all  the  sights  I  'd  seen. 

But  London  is  so  grand  a  place, — 
To  me  it  wears  so  gay  a  face. 

All  things  delight  me  so ; 
Where  to  begin,  or  where  to  end, — ■ 
What  to  describe,  what  news  to  send, — 

Indeed  I  do  not  know. 
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The  first  place  that  I  saw  in  Town, 

Was  where  they  keep  King  George's  crown, — 

You  '11  guess  I  mean  the  Tower; 
Where  the  poor  little  Princes  died, 
Whilst  calmly  sleeping  side  by  side, 

Victims  of  Richard's  power ! 

The  Armour,  too,  is  all  kept  here, — 
Gun,  battle-axe,  and  sword,  and  spear. 

Are  ranged  upon  the  wall ; 
And  made  to  look  IDce  giant  stars : 
I  thought,  if  time  should  bring  us  wars. 

How  soon  these  stars  woiUd  fall ! 

The  Crown  and  Sceptre  both  are  there. 
Beside  the  Coronation  Chair, 

In  which  our  kings  are  crowned ; 
All  that  is  brilliant  meets  the  view, — ■ 
A  thousand  times  I  wished  for  you, 

Whilst  gazing  all  around. 

The  Bridges  next  I  went  to  view, — 
London,  Blackfriars,  and  Waterloo, 

Westminster  and  Vauxhall ; 
Here  barges,  pleasure-boats  aboimd. 
With  watemien,  who  crowd  around. 

Each  anxious  for  your  call. 
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The  next  place  that  I  went  to  see, — 
And  oh !  it  did  astonish  me, — 

Was  London's  famed  St.  Paul's  ; 
A  church  tliat  's  ahnost  like  a  town,— 
On  all  below  it  seems  to  frown 

Defiance  from  its  walls. 

You  enter,  and  on  either  hand 
White  monuments  of  marble  stand, — 

Flags  hang  above  in  rows ; — 
Trophies  intended  to  record 
Victories  which  England  gained  abroad, 

Over  her  daring  foes. 

There  is  so  strange  an  echo  here, — ■ 
Indeed,  it  made  me  start  with  fear, — 

For  when  you  shut  a  door, 
The  noise  seems  gathering  all  around, 
And  in  a  minute  comes  a  sound 

Loud  as  a  lion's  roar ! 

The  Monument  you  've  often  seen 

In  picture-books  :  well,  there  I  've  been  ! 

{'T  is  just  by  Twining's  shop) : 
Five  hundred  steps  you  climb,  and  more, 
Before  you  reach  the  little  door 

That  lands  you  on  the  lop. 
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From  whence  it  is  so  droll  to  see 
Men  look  like  little  boys;  and  we 

Seem  smaller  still  to  them 
Who  walk  below : — It  is  so  funny, 
Oh !  sister,  I  'd  give  twice  the  money 

If  I  might  go  again  ! 

But  stay :  ■ — I  nearly  had  forgot — 
We  saw  (for  we  were  near  the  spot), 

The  wonders  of  Guildhall  ; 
Magog  and  Gog  !  and  there  they  stood, 
Fierce  giants  both,  and  made  of  wood, 

Perched  up  against  the  wall. 

Just  by  is  old  St.  Dunstan's  Clock, 
Two  men  of  stone  here  give  a  knock 

With  clubs  upon  a  bell ; 
And  this  they  do  as  many  times 
As  other  churches  ring  their  chimes, 

The  time  of  day  to  tell. 

Along  the  Strand  we  bent  our  way, 
And  there  we  saw,  the  self-same  day, 

A  Panoramic  view 
Of  Paris  and  of  Naples  both; 
They  looked  so  pretty,  I  was  loth 

To  bid  those  scenes  adieu ! 
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A  Microscope  of  wondrous  size 
I  Ve  seen ;  so  much  it  magnifies 

The  very  smallest  thing, 
A  drop  of  water  seems  to  hold 
Monsters  whose  names  were  never  told 

By  Noah,  when  he  was  king 

Of  all  that  lived  on  land  or  sea. 
And  therefore  you  must  not  ask  me 

What  they  are  called  to-day ; 
But  this  I  know,' — a  little  fly 
Appeared  to  be  ftill  six  feet  high ; — 

A  miracle !  you  '11  say. — 

And  so  it  is.     From  this  a  sight 
I  saw,  that  filled  me  with  delight, — 

I  went  to  the  King's  Mews; 
Where  creatures  from  all  climes  are  brought,- 
A  parliament  of  beasts  I  thought, 

All  met  to  bi-ing  us  news 

Of  their  far  homes.     A  Camel  here, 
Told  of  the  sandy  East, — and  near, 

A  Lama  of  the  West, 
Reminded  me  of  forests  wide. 
Where  birds  are  found  on  every  side, 

The  fairest  and  the  best. 
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An  Elephant  of  noble  size, 

Spoke  of  South  Afric's  sunny  skies  ; 

And  when  I  peeped  below, 
To  see  what  animals  were  there, 
A  white  and  tawny  Polar  Beai', 

Told  me  of  Polar  snow. 

When  these  I  'd  looked  at,  o'er  and  o'er, 
Just  as  we  reached  the  outer  door, 

(I  'm  sure  you  would  have  smiled) 
I  saw  upon  a  Bruin's  back, 
A  Monkey  with  a  whip  to  smack, 

Drest  almost  hke  a  child ! 

Of  all  the  wonders  I  have  seen, 
Of  all  the  places  where  I  've  been. 

That  which  would  please  you  best, 
Are  the  Bazaars, — oh!  sister  dear, 
I  'm  sure  you  'd  say  if  you  were  here. 

They  are  worth  all  the  rest. 

For  only  fancy  that  you  see 

A  room  as  large  as  large  can  be. 

With  counters  ranged  around ; 
Each  crowded  with  the  finest  things, — 
Books,  toys,  and  humming-birds  with  wings, 

The  smallest  that  are  found. 
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One  baby-house  was  quite  complete, 
With  doors  and  windows  furnished  neat, 

Kitchens  and  parlours  too ; 
And  a  mamma  dressed  very  fine, 
And  servants — I  think  eight  or  nine, — ■ 

And  children  not  a  few. 

And  dolls, — oh!  dolls  of  every  size. 
With  black,  and  blue,  and  hazle  eyes ; 

Cradles  and  beds,  are  there  ; 
And  little  theatres  beside ; 
And  horses,  large  enough  to  ride  ; 

And  gems  and  jewels  rare! 

It  really  seems  a  Fairy  place. 

And  managed  too  with  such  a  grace  ; 

AU  that  can  be  desired 
Is  gathered  here, — I  only  speak 
The  truth, — if  you  were  here  a  week, 

You  never  could  be  tired. 

But  now,  good  bye !  I  cannot  write 
Another  single  line  to-night, — 

This  letter  's  very  long : 
I  've  told  you  much, — I  'U  teU  you  more,- 
Soon  will  my  holiday  be  o'er, — 

Till  then,  farewell  my  song. 
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BLIND  WIIiLIE  AND  HIS  SISTER. 


BY    MISS    M.   A.    BROWNE. 


"  Oh!  pity  for  this  helpless  boy ! 

Dear  child,  withhold  it  not ; 
Sad  is  his  fate,  and  youth's  bright  joy 

Hath  never  been  his  lot ! 
He  cannot  in  the  meadows  run, 

And  crop  the  daisy  flowers ; 
He  cannot  see  the  pleasant  sun, 

And  the  stars  at  evening  hours ! 

II. 

"  For  him  in  vain  the  mountain  path 

Is  by  the  sunlight  kissed ; 
For  him  in  vain  the  purple  heath 

Shines  like  an  amethyst. 
In  vain  the  glittering  butterfly 

Across  his  path  may  flit  ; 
He  ne'er  beheld  it — or  the  sky, 

By  the  gentle  moonlight  lit. 
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III. 
"  I  lead  him  at  the  morning  hour 

Down  the  green  woodland  glade ; 
But  he  cannot  see  the  woodbine  flower, 

Nor  the  quivering  light  and  shade. 
But  he  can  hear  the  falling  stream 

Within  the  distant  dell, 
And  scent  where  the  purple  violets  gleam. 

And  the  simple  heather-bell ! 
IV. 
"  Yet  weep  not — let  thy  pity  be 

Still  mixed  with  joy  for  him  ; 
For  though  the  world  he  cannot  see, 

And  his  eyes  are  seared  and  dim. 
Still  he  can  hear  the  wind's  low  sigh, 

In  the  holy  twilight  time ;  — 
Still  drink  the  wild-bird's  melody. 

In  the  summer's  glowing  prime  I 
V. 
"  And  though  he  never  yet  hath  gazed 

On  Nature's  lovely  face ; 
Though  vainly  have  the  bright  stars  blazed, 

And  the  moon  adorned  Heaven's  space,— 
The  hand  that  those  dear  eyes  could  seal, 

And  o'er  their  beamings  fall. 
Hath  oped  his  spirit's  eyes  to  feel 

That  God  hath  ordered  all !  " 
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Augustus  Fortescue,  the  only  son  of  a  gentleman 
of  fortune,  was  justly  the  pride  of  his  parents.  To 
a  mind  of  very  superior  intelligence,  he  added  a 
kind  and  generous  heart.  Though  accustomed  to 
great  indulgence  from  his  infancy,  he  was  good- 
tempered  and  docile,  and  seldom  presumed  upon: 
the  kindness  of  his  parents,  by  desiring  any  thing 
that  he  thought  might  be  displeasing  to  them;  if 
he  ever  trespassed  upon  their  goodness,  it  was  to 
obtain  a  favour  for  another,  not  for  himself.  But 
alas !  these  noble  qualities  were  too  often  destroyed 
by  one  mean,  one  despicable  vice — the  vice  of  lying. 
It  was  with  the  deepest  concern  that  Sir  Charles 
and  Lady  Fortescue  observed  this  propensity  in 
their  son,  and  left  no  means  untried  to  awaken  him 
to  a  sense  of  its  guilt  and  meanness.      Augustus 
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owned  the  justice  of  their  censure,  and  felt  ashamed 
of  his  conduct;  but  still,  when  temptation  again 
presented  itself,  he  again  yielded  to  it :  he  wanted 
the  coiirage  to  meet  temporary  mortification,  and 
thus  exposed  himself  to  frequent  disgrace.  Amongst 
the  many  proofs  which  might  be  adduced  of  this 
unhappy  weakness,  the  following  occurred  when  he 
■was  about  eleven  years  of  age. 

Sir  Charles  Fortescue  had  a  very  fine  stud  of 
horses,  of  which  he  was  particularly  careful.  He 
frequently  visited  the  stable  himself,  to  see  that  his 
favourites  were  properly  attended  to;  but  when 
absent  from  home,  he  relied  entirely  on  Robert,  the 
groom,  who,  though  a  very  young  man,  had  been 
so  highly  recommended  to  him,  and  had  conducted 
himself  in  so  exemplary  a  manner  since  he  had 
been  in  his  service,  that  he  reposed  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  him.  One  summer,  having  occasion  to 
leave  home  on  business  which  was  likely  to  detain 
him  about  a  week,  he  gave  particular  instructions 
to  Robert  to  be  careful  of  the  horses,  especially  of 
Lara,  a  beautiful  creature,  which  he  had  lately  pur- 
chased at  an  enormous  price.  He  desired  that  he 
would  allow  no  one  to  ride  him  but  liimself,  during 
his  master's  absence.  —  Robert  promised  to  obey 
bun. 
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Augustus,  like  most  little  boys,  was  extremely 
fond  of  riding,  and  was  an  excellent  horseman  for 
his  years.  He  had  frequently  requested  permission 
to  ride  Lara ;  but  his  father,  thinking  him  too  young 
to  manage  so  spirited  an  animal,  had  invariably 
refused  him.  A  day  or  two  after  Sir  Charles's  de- 
parture, Augustus  went  to  the  stable,  with  the  in- 
tention of  requesting  the  servant  to  saddle  his  own 
little  pony;  but  unluckily,  at  the  moment  of  his 
arrival,  Robert  was  preparing  to  mount  Lara,  who 
stood,  tossing  his  head  and  pawing  the  ground,  as  if 
eager  to  set  off.  Augustus  could  no  longer  restrain 
his  desire  to  ride  this  noble  creature,  and  begged 
Robert  to  suffer  him  to  mount. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  Robert,  "  your  papa  desired 
that  no  one  should  ride  him  but  myself.  I  am  sorry 
to  refuse  your  request;  but  my  master  must  be 
obeyed." 

Though  vexed  and  disappointed  at  this  refusal, 
Augustus  knew  that  bribes  and  entreaties  would  be 
alike  useless  in  persuading  Robert  to  neglect  his 
duty.  He  therefore  saw  no  other  means  of  obtain- 
ing this  ardently  desired  gratification,  than  that  of 
employing  his  too  frequently  adopted  system  of 
falsehood.  No  sooner  did  the  idea  strike  him,  than 
he  said,  "  Very  likely,  but  papa  only  meant  stran- 
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gers ;  he  told  me,  the  day  before  he  left  home,  that 
I  might  ride  him  if  I  chose." 

Robert  was  astonished  at  this  declaration,  and 
certainly  doubted  its  truth,  knowing  his  master's 
objection  to  his  son's  riding  this  horse ;  still,  as  he 
could  not  contradict  him,  he  was  induced  to  allow 
him  to  mount,  after  having  in  vain  used  every  argu- 
ment to  dissuade  him  from  it. 

No  sooner  had  they  quitted  the  stable,  than  the 
horse  flew  with  the  speed  of  hghtning.  Augustus 
was  delighted,  he  enjoyed  nothing  so  much  as  riding 
at  full  gallop.  After  a  most  charming  ride,  he  re- 
turned home,  and  had  nearly  reached  the  park 
gate,  proud  of  having  so  securely  ridden  this  re- 
doubtable animal,  when,  thinking  more  of  his  own 
exploit  than  of  managing  the  horse,  he  stumbled 
and  fell.  Augustus  was  not  thrown ;  but  no  sooner 
had  the  animal  regained  his  footing,  than  he  hastily 
dismounted  to  ascertain  whether  he  had  received 
any  injury.  What  was  his  consternation  and  horror 
on  perceiving  that  both  Lara's  knees  were  broken ! 
Tears  of  bitter  sorrow  and  repentance  rolled  down 
his  cheeks ;  he  would  have  given  the  whole  world, 
had  he  possessed  it,  to  have  restored  the  horse  to  his 
former  state.  Grief  for  the  injury  the  animal  had 
sustained,  and  dread  of  his  father's  displeasure,  al- 
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most  drove  him  to  despair.  He  remounted,  and 
slowly  and  sadly  returned  to  the  stable,  which  he  had 
quitted  with  such  animation  and  delight.  As  he 
approached,  he  gradually  slackened  his  pace,  fearful 
of  meeting  the  eye  of  Robert ;  he  entered  with  a 
beating  heait  and  flushed  cheek,  but  seeing  no  per- 
son near,  he  proceeded  to  poor  Lara's  stall,  and 
fastening  the  bridle  to  the  rack,  \vithout  daring  to 
call  any  one,  he  flew  to  the  house,  and,  shutting 
himself  in  his  own  room,  gave  vent  to  his  tears  and 
his  remorse.  He  dared  not  stir  out,  lest  he  should 
meet  Robert,  who  would  not  fail  to  tax  him  with 
ruining  the  horse.  The  dinner-bell  at  length 
somided,  and  Augustus  was  compelled  to  leave  his 
apartment :  he  descended  the  stairs  with  trembling 
steps,  beUeving  that  every  eye  was  fixed  on  him : 
he  was  slowly  crossing  the  hall,  when,  happening 
to  cast  a  glance  towards  the  door,  he  perceived 
Robert  approaching  him.  The  sight  of  a  serpent 
under  his  feet  could  not  have  inspired  him  with  half 
so  much  horror.  In  his  eagerness  to  escape  him, 
he  flew  to  the  drawing-room,  without  venturing  to 
look  to  the  right  or  the  left,  and  the  door  being  ajar, 
it  burst  open  at  his  touch,  and  he  fell  headlong  into 
tlie  room,  which  was  filled  with  company !  Every 
body  turned  their  eyes  on  him ;  and  he  arose,  covered 
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with  confusion.  His  mother  turned  round,  and 
said,  in  a  tone  of  displeasure,  "  Augustus,  this  is  a 
strange  mode  of  entrance;  what  is  the  reason  of 
such  extraordinary  behaviour?" 

The  reason  Augustus  dared  not  tell,  therefore 
(one  fault  leading  to  anothei-)  he  answered,  "  I  was 
running  across  the  hall,  to  avoid  Carlo,  papa's  New- 
foundland dog,  wlio  was  at  my  heels,  and  not  being 
aware  that  the  door  was  open,  I  pushed  against  it, 
and  fell." 

"  It  is  very  strange  that  you  should  be  afraid  of 
Carlo,"  replied  Lady  Fortescue ;  "you  used  to  be 
very  partial  to  him." 

Augustus  made  no  reply,  and  the  evening  passed 
without  his  being  exposed  to  any  further  inquiries. 

The  next  day,  he  entered  the  study  early,  and 
endeavoured  to  apply  to  his  lessons ;  but  his  thoughts 
were  continually  wandering  to  the  lame  horse,  and 
he  found  himself  incapable  of  learning  any  thing. 
His  tutor  observed  his  fruitless  attempts,  and  be- 
lieving him  to  be  unwell,  kindly  said  to  him,  "  My 
dear  boy,  you  seem  unwell  this  morning ;  put  away 
your  books,  and  we  wiU  take  a  ride ;  you  will  per- 
haps be  better  able  to  fix  your  attention  on  your 
return." 

The  mention  of  riding,  recalled  the  incident  of 
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the  preceding  day  with  redoubled  force  to  the  mind 
of  Augustus,  and  he  answered  quickly — "  Thank 
you,  sir,  I  am  perfectly  well,  and  if  you  will  allow 
me,  shall  prefer  staying  at  home." 

Mr.  Williams  immediately  assented;  and  Au- 
gustus, fearing  that  he  might  suspect  that  something 
was  preying  on  his  mind  if  he  remained  thus  ab- 
sorbed in  thought,  made  a  powerful  effort  to  rouse 
himself,  and  succeeded  so  far  as  to  satisfy  his  tutor. 
This  day  also  passed  without  his  encountering  Ro- 
bert ;  the  next  was  the  day  on  which  Sir  Charles 
was  expected.  The  feelings  of  Augustus  on  that 
dreaded  morning,  may  be  more  easily  conceived 
than  described.  He  had  hitherto  looked  forward 
to  his  father's  return,  after  any  little  occasional  ab- 
sence, with  unfeigned  joy;  but  now,  he  really 
groaned  with  anguish,  as  each  hour  that  passed  told 
of  his  nearer  approach.  The  ringing  of  the  bell  at 
length  announced  his  arrival;  he  hastened  to  the 
drawing-room  where  his  family  was  assembled,  and 
affectionately  greeted  each  member  of  it. 

After  dinner,  Sir  Charles  said,  "  Since  I  have 
been  in  Town,  Augustus,  1  have  made  a  piu-chase 
for  you,  which  I  think  will  please  you ;  guess  what 
it  is." 

The  eyes  of  Augustus  sparkled  with  delight,  and 
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he  replied,  "  Indeed,  papa,  I  cannot  guess  what  it 
is;  but  any  present  from  you  will  give  pleasure  to 
me." 

"  That  is  kindly  said,  my  dear  boy,  and  deserves 
to  be  rewarded.  It  is  a  horse  precisely  similar  to 
Lara;  we  can  now,  you  know,  each  have  our  fa- 
vourite." 

No  severity  on  the  part  of  his  father  could  have 
so  wounded  the  heart  of  poor  Augustus  as  this  fresh 
proof  of  his  considerate  kindness.  He  trembled, 
tears  rose  to  his  eyes,  and  he  could  hardly  falter 
out,  "  Thank  you,  papa."  Sir  Charles  affectionately 
took  his  hand,  and  said,  "  My  dear  child,  I  am 
pleased  with  your  sensibility ;  but  do  not  suffer  what 
I  intended  to  give  you  pleasure,  thus  to  overcome 
you.  Come,  dry  your  eyes,  and  tell  me  with  a  smile 
that  you  are  pleased." 

Every  word  added  fresh  torments  to  the  guilty 
conscience  of  Augustus ;  he  endeavoiu-ed  to  obey 
his  father's  wish,  and  smile,  but  the  attempt  was 
vain;  his  hps  quivered,  he  burst  into  tears,  and 
sobbed  aloud.  His  father,  though  surprised  at  such 
violent  emotion,  attributed  it  entirely  to  the  over- 
flowing of  a  gratefid  heart,  and  exerted  himself  to 
soothe  and  comfort  him.  Augustus  at  last  so  far 
conquered  his  feelings,  as  to  assume  the  appearance 
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of  composure,  and  tlic  evening  pai?sed  cheerfully 
away;  but  no  sooner  had  he  retired  to  bed,  than 
bitter  tears  again  relieved  his  oppressed  heart. 

"  Oh ! "  cried  he,  "  what  will  be  the  disappoint- 
ment of  my  kind,  my  generous  father,  when  he 
finds  his  favourite  lamed  for  ever !  and  what  will  be 
his  feelings,  when  he  learns  that  it  is  the  work  of 
his  son !  How  shall  I  support  his  look  of  sorrow 
and  indignation ! " 

It  was  in  such  painful  reflections,  or  in  frightful 
dreams,  that  poor  Augustus  passed  this  wretched 
night.  On  entering  the  breakfast-room,  next  morn- 
ing, he  raised  his  eyes  to  his  father's  countenance, 
to  read  there,  if  possible,  whether  he  had  yet  disco- 
vered the  disappointment  that  awaited  him.  He 
needed  no  second  glance,  to  assure  him  that  all 
was  known ;  grief  and  vexation  had  contracted  his 
usually  mild  and  open  brow.  He  dared  not  ask  its 
cause;  but  was  soon  spared  the  necessity,  by  Sir 
Charles  saying  to  Lady  Fortescue,  "  I  have  met 
with  a  circumstance  this  morning,  Louisa,  which 
has  greatly  annoyed  me.  I  went  to  the  stable,  to 
see  that  Augustus's  new  horse  and  my  favourite 
Lara  were  taken  care  of,  when,  to  my  utter  asto- 
nishment, I  discovered  that  both  the  knees  of  my 
horse  were  broken.     I  immediatelv  sent  for  Robert, 
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to  inquire  how  the  accident  occurred ;  hut  he  refused 
to  give  me  any  information  beyond  this — that  he 
did  not  do  it.  After  having  questioned  him  to  no 
purpose,  I  told  him  that  the  bare  assertion  of  inno- 
cence would  not  avail  him,  unless  he  could  prove  it ; 
and  that  if  he  did  not  name  the  person  who  had 
ridden  the  horse,  I  should  consider  him  the  offender, 
and  act  accordingly.  He  still  refused  to  satisfy  me, 
and  I  have  therefore  dismissed  him  from  my  service- 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  him  innocent :  if  he  were 
so,  why  should  he  hesitate  to  disclose  the  whole  of 
the  affair  ?  I  am  grieved  that  my  horse  is  ruined, 
but  doubly  grieved  that  one  in  whom  I  trusted 
should  have  thus  deceived  me." 

Lady  Fortescue  lamented  equally  with  her  hus- 
band, that  Robert  should  have  proved  himself  so 
unworthy  of  their  confidence;  not  in  the  least 
doubting  that  he  had  injured  the  horse,  and  was 
afraid  to  own  it.  Augustus  spoke  not  a  word  ;  he 
was  really  kind-hearted,  and  was  more  grieved  than 
words  can  tell,  that  Robert,  who  had  so  nobly 
shielded  him,  should  be  thus  punished  for  his  ge- 
nerosity. He  was  on  the  point  of  acknowledging 
himself  the  culprit,  when  his  father's  words,  "  I  am 
doubly  grieved  that  one  in  whom  I  have  trusted 
should  have   thus   deceived  me,"   restrained   him. 
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Did  he  not  tnist  in  liim  ?  did  he  not  love  him  ?  and 
if  he  were  thus  afflicted  at  the  ingratitude  of  a  ser- 
vant, what  must  be  his  anguish  on  learning  that 
such  was  the  conduct  of  his  only  son  —  the  pride  of 
his  house  and  heart!  Every  kind  feehng  in  his 
breast  revolted  at  the  idea  of  thus  wounding  the 
heart  of  his  indulgent  parent.  He  resolved  to 
thank  Robert  for  his  unexampled  forbearance ;  and 
as  he  had  a  liberal  allowance  of  pocket-money, 
determined  to  employ  the  whole  of  it  in  endeavour- 
ing to  repay  him  for  the  sacrifice  he  had  made. 

As  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  lessons,  he  flew  to 
the  stable,  which  he  had  not  ventured  to  enter  since 
the  day  of  his  imfortunate  expedition :  Robert, 
however,  was  no  where  to  be  found;  he  inquired 
respecting  him  of  all  the  servants,  but  could  only 
learn  that  he  had  packed  up  his  clothes,  overwhelmed 
with  sorrow,  and  was  gone  no  one  knew  whither. 

Augustus  was  sincerely  grieved  on  hearing  this, 
and  was  half  tempted  to  confess  the  truth  to  his 
father ;  but  the  recollection  that  it  would  aflflict  him, 
and  could  not  recall  Robert,  determined  him  to  re- 
main silent,  and  to  be  warned  by  this  lesson  never 
again  to  tell  an  untnith.  This  resolution  was  kept 
for  a  little  while ;  but  I  am  soriy  to  say,  the  impres- 
sion wore  away  with  time,  and  he  relapsed  into  his 
former  habit.  f 
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About  a  year  after  the  occurrence  above  related, 
Sir  Charles  took  his  son  with  him  to  visit  an  old 
friend,  who  resided  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
Sir  Charles's  seat.  His  house  was  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  large  town,  which,  at  the  time 
of  which  I  am  speaking,  was  rendered  more  than 
usually  gay,  fiom  the  circumstance  of  a  regiment 
of  soldiers  being  quartered  there.  Augustus,  who 
had  never  seen  a  larger  town  than  the  village  near 
his  father's  house,  was  delighted  with  the  novelty ; 
but  his  chief  pleasure  consisted  in  seeing  the  soldiers 
perform  their  exercise. 

One  day,  going  to  the  town  as  usual,  accompanied 
by  his  father,  he  was  surprised  on  his  arrival  to  see 
the  soldiers  di-awn  up  in  a  different  position  from 
that  which  they  usually  occupied.  Sir  Charles  in- 
quired the  cause,  and  was  told  that  a  Deserter  was 
that  morning  to  be  shot.  Augustus  shuddered,  and 
Sir  Charles  inquired  the  name  of  the  unfortunate 
man.     "  Robert  White,  sir,"  replied  the  soldier. 

"  Robert  White ! "  echoed  Sir  Charles — "do  you 
know  from  what  part  of  the  country  he  came  ?" 

"  A  long  way  from  here  sir.  I  believe  he  used  to 
live  with  Sir  Charles  Fortescue;  but  he  left  him,  and 
enlisted  into  oiu-  regiment  about  a  year  ago.  He  is 
an  honest  lad,  and  I  am  very  sorry  for  him." 
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Sir  Charles  iiiunediately  went  in  seareli  of  ihe 
commanding  ottieer,  and  requested  of  liini  permis- 
sion to  see  Robert.  This  request  was  immediately 
granted;  and,  accompanied  by  Augustus,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  prison.  On  entering  the  apartment, 
they  found  Robert  earnestly  engaged  in  prayer,  and 
apparently  resigned  to  his  fate.  On  seeing  Sir 
Charles,  he  said,  "  You  see  me  in  a  disgraceful 
situation,  sir.  Heaven  knows,  I  would  have  been 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  turn  my  back  on  the 
enemy;  but  my  mother  was  dying,  and  I  could 
never  have  forgiven  myself,  had  I  not  gone  to  see 
her.  I  did  see  her — I  closed  her  eyes — and  I  am 
happy." 

His  voice  was  almost  choked  as  he  concluded ; 
and  tears,  which  he  had  disdained  to  shed  for  his 
own  misfortunes,  flowed  fast  at  the  mention  of  his 
mother's  death. 

"  How  came  you  to  enlist?"  inquired  Sir  Charles. 

"  Why,  sir,"  replied  the  unfortunate  man,  "  when 
you  dismissed  me,  I  found  myself  thrown  on  the 
world,  with  nothing  to  support  myself  and  my  poor 
old  mother;  I  thought  I  might  be  a  long  while 
getting  another  place,  so  I  enlisted  for  a  soldier. 
But  though  I  did  it  with  a  good  intention,  it  was 
the  worst  day's  work  I  ever  did,  for  the  thought  of 
F  2 
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my  being  a  soldier  broke  my  poor  mother's  heart. 
I  did  all  I  could  to  cheer  her,  but  it  was  of  no  use, 
she  never  got  over  it;  so  when  I  heard  she  was 
dying,  I  could  not  help  going  to  see  her,  let  the 
consequences  be  what  they  might.  I  could  have 
escaped,  but  I  was  so  overcome  by  the  shock  of  my 
mother's  death,  that  I  thought  of  nothing  else ;  and 
one  evening,  when  I  was  sitting  beside  her  grave,  I 
was  taken  by  the  soldiers  who  were  sent  in  pursuit 
of  me,  and  brought  here  to  be  shot.  It  is  perhaps 
as  well  that  it  should  be  so,  for  I  have  now  no  one 
left  to  care  for  me." 

Augustus  had  hitherto  listened  in  silence ;  but 
now,  no  longer  able  to  endure  the  tortures  of  re- 
morse, he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Robert,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Oh,  Robert!  can  you  forgive  me?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear  young  master,"  replied  he,  "  most 
freely.  You  could  not  possibly  know  that  this  mis- 
fortune would  befall  me." 

Sir  Charles,  in  the  utmost  astonishment,  de- 
manded an  explanation  of  this  scene. 

"  Oh,  papa,"  cried  Augustus,  "  how  can  I  tell  you 
the  extent  of  my  wickedness — how  will  you  bear  to 
hear  that  your  son  is  a  murderer !  for  such  in  fact 
I  am ;  being  the  original  cause  of  poor  Robert's 
dismissal  from  your  service." 
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Ho  then,  as  briefly  as  his  agitation  would  allow, 
recounted  the  whole  of  the  incidents  related  in  the 
former  part  of  this  story. 

Tlie  sorrow,  the  indignation,  the  anguish  of  Sir 
Ch.irlcs,  cannot  be  described ;  he  gazed  on  his  for- 
merly idolized  son  with  a  look  almost  of  horror. 
This  look  rent  the  heart  of  Augustus ;  but  he  dared 
not  endeavour  to  soften  it,  for  he  felt  that  he  de- 
served it.  As  soon  as  his  emotion  had  somewhat 
subsided,  Sir  Charles  said,  "  It  is  in  vain,  Robert, 
for  me  to  attempt  to  explain  what  I  feel.  The  only 
thing  that  now  remains  to  be  done  is,  to  use  every 
means  in  my  power  to  save  your  life.  I  will  not 
flatter  you  with  hopes;  but  depend  upon  it  no  ex- 
ertion shall  be  spared.  The  whole  history  shall  be 
laid  before  the  commanding  officer,  and  your  ex- 
emplary conduct  shall  be  made  known,  as  well  as 
the  fault  of  my  unhappy  son.  Should  I  not  succeed, 
you  will  at  least  have  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  your  merit  is  appreciated,  and  that  you  will  die 
respected — whilst  he,  alas!  will  live  despised." 

Sir  Charles  then  repaired  to  the  commanding 
officer,  and  laid  before  him  a  statement  of  the  affair ; 
not  in  the  slightest  dcgi-ee  sparing  his  son,  though, 
to  own  the  truth,  many  a  blush  suffiiscd  his  manly 
cheek,  as  he  felt  himself  compelled  lo  connect  the 
F  3 
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hitherto  unsullied  name  of  Fortescue  with  guilt  and 
meanness. 

Colonel  Howard  was  deeply  affected  by  the  re- 
cital, and  promised  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
obtain  Robert's  pardon.  He  respited  his  sentence, 
and  immediately  wrote  to  London  on  the  subject. 

During  this  period  of  suspense,  Augustus  was  in 
a  state  of  mind  bordering  on  despair.  He  spent 
whole  days  with  Robert :  at  one  time  weeping  bit- 
terly, at  another  begging  him  again  and  again  to 
assure  him  of  his  forgiveness. 

Robert,  on  the  contrary,  was  calm  and  resigned ; 
seeming  to  regret  nothing  but  the  excessive  grief  of 
Augustus. 

On  the  day  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of 
Robert,  Augustus  repaired  early  to  the  prison,  and 
waited  with  breathless  anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  the 
messenger.  Hovu-  after  hour  passed  on,  still  no  one 
appeared;  at  length,  the  door  opened,  and  Sir 
Charles  entered  and  joyfliUy  exclaimed,  "  You  are 
pardoned!" 

Augiistus  had  been  awaiting  the  sentence  in  the 
utmost  agitation  of  mind;  but  no  sooner  had  he 
heard  it  pronounced,  than,  overpowered  by  the  vio- 
lence of  his  feehngs,  he  fell  on  the  floor,  in  a  state  of 
insensibility.      Robert   raised  him  up,  and  endea- 
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voiired  to  restore  liim :  his  efforts  were  for  a  long 
time  useless;  he  at  length  opened  liis  eyes,  but 
seemed  unconscious  of  all  that  passed.  The  ex- 
treme excitement  which  he  had  undergone,  produced 
a  violent  fever  and  delirium.  When  he  recovered 
his  recollection,  he  found  Robert  attentively  watch- 
ing by  his  bedside.  He  held  out  his  hand  to  him ; 
he  tried  to  speak,  but  his  voice  failed  him,  and  he 
burst  into  tears.  Robert  entreated  him  to  be  calm, 
and  not  to  agitate  himself  by  any  painful  remem- 
brances. "When  he  had  somewhat  recovered,  he 
begged  Robert  to  tell  him  how  it  was  that  he  was 
attending  him,  instead  of  being  with  his  regiment., 
Robert  briefly  related,  that  Sir  Charles  had  kindly 
bought  his  discharge,  had  again  taken  him  into  his 
service,  and  granted  his  earnest  request  to  be  al- 
lowed to  attend  his  young  master  during  his  illness. 
Need  I  say,  that  Augustus  grateftdly  felt  his  kind- 
ness ;  that  through  the  whole  of  his  life  he  treated 
him  as  a  valued  friend  rather  than  as  a  servant ;  and 
that  this  awful  lesson  produced  an  impression  never 
to  be  effaced.  He  became  one  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  virtuous  of  men ;  obtained  the  esteem  of 
all  who  knew  him,  and  was  again  justly  the  pride  of 
his  doting  parents. 


TO  A  WOUNDED  SINGING  BIRD. 

BY    BARRY    CORNWALL. 

Poor  singer  !  hath  the  fowler's  gun, 

Or  the  sharp  winter,  done  thee  harm  ? 
We  '11  lay  thee  gently  in  the  sun, 

And  breathe  on  thee,  and  keep  thee  warm ; 
Perhaps  some  human  kindness  still 
May  make  amends  for  human  ill. 

We  '11  take  thee  in,  and  nurse  thee  well, 
And  save  thee  from  the  winter  wild. 

Till  summer  fall  on  field  and  fell,, 

And  thou  shalt  be  our  feathered  child. 

And  tell  us  all  thy  pain  and  wrong 

When  thou  again  canst  speak  in  song. 

Fear  not,  nor  tremble,  little  bird, — 

We  '11  use  thee  kindly  now, 
And  svn-e  there's  in  a  friendly  word 

An  accent  even  thou  shouldst  know ; 
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For  kindness  which  the  heart  doth  teach, 
Disdaineth  all  peculiar  speech  : 

'T  is  common  to  the  bird,  and  brute, 

To  fallen  man,  to  angel  bright. 
And  sweeter  'tis  than  lonely  lute 

Heard  in  the  air  at  night, — 
Divine  and  universal  tongue. 
Whether  by  bird  or  spirit  sung  ! 

But  hai-k !  is  that  a  sound  we  hear 

Come  chirping  from  its  throat, — 
Faint — short — but  weak,  and  very  clear, 

And  like  a  little  grateful  note  ? 
Another  ?  ha — look  where  it  lies, 
It  shivers — gasps — is  still, — it  dies  ! 


'T  is  dead, —  't  is  dead !  and  all  our  care 

Is  useless.     Now,  in  vain 
The  mother's  woe  doth  pierce  the  air, 

Calling  her  nestling  bird  again  ! 
All's  vain: — the  singer's  heart  is  cold, 
Its  eye  is  dim, — its  fortune  told  ! 


A  PUZZLE, 

IN  WHICH   I  GIVE  A  FEW  PARTICULARS  OF  MY  OWN   LIFE 
AND  CHARACTER,  BUT  WITHHOLD  MY  NAME. 

I  shall  not  commence,  like  most  autobiographers, 
with  an  account  of  my  birth,  parentage,  and  educa- 
tion. 

The  first  and  second  I  have  important  reasons 
for  concealing ;  and  the  third,  education,  was  to  me 
unnecessary.  I  was  a  natural  genius, — my  powers 
were  all  innate.  In  my  earliest  infancy  1  enlight- 
ened and  improved  more  human  beings  than  the 
wisest  sages  and  profoundest  philosophers  ever 
hoped  to  do,  in  their  fondest  schemes  for  the  benefit 
of  the  human  race. 

Do  not  suppose  that  I  conceal  my  origin  from, 
false  shame.  On  the  contrary,  I  can  outvie  in) 
antiquity  the  proudest  prince  on  earth ;  and  if  the  j 
Chinese  can  prove  that  their  first  king,  Puon-ku, 
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reigned  ninety-six  millions  of  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  I  can  bring  undeniable  proof  that  I 
reigned  before  him. 

I  am  a  great  and  rapid  traveller.  It  is  recorded, 
that  Euchides,  a  citizen  of  Platjea,  walked  to 
Delphi,  and  returned  with  the  sacred  fire,  before 
sunset — having  walked  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  miles  in  one  day.  I  performed  the  journey  in 
less  than  half  the  time  ! 

"  I  've  heard  of  riding  wagers, 
Where  horses  have  been  nimbler  tlian  the  sands 
That  run  i'th' clock's  behalf." 

I  have  excelled  them  all!  I  visited  America  long 
before  Columbus  was  born.  I  have  long  ago  anti- 
cipated Captain  Pany,  in  making  the  north-west 
passage  to  China ; — if  he  had  followed  my  path,  he 
would  have  found  no  interruption  from  the  ice. 
My  constitution  can  endure  extremes — heat  and 
cold  are  alike  indifferent  to  me ;  I  have,  therefore, 
gone  farther  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  than  Park 
or  Bowditch  ever  attempted.  I  have  also  crossed 
the  Andes,  with  more  ease  and  expedition  than 
Captain  Head. 

Some  Irishman  said,  "  that  no  man  could  be  in 
two  places  at  once,  haning  he  was  a  bird."     I  can. 
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I  have  been  in  more  than  two  hundred  places  at  the 
same  time ! 

Do  not  think  I  assume  to  myself  an  attribute  of 
Deity.  There  are  more  than  two  thousand  places 
where  I  am  not ! 

I  have  been  an  eye  witness  of  many  of  the  most 
remarkable  events  in  history,  sacred  and  profane. 

I  was  present  at  those  most  sublime  and  awful 
periods, —  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension.  I  was 
present  with  St.  Paul,  at  his  conversion  ;  and  also 
when  he  made  Felix  tremble.  I  accompanied  Titus, 
the  "delight  of  mankind,"  in  all  his  deeds  of  mercy, 
and  was  present  when  he  gave  up  his  property  for 
the  rehef  of  the  sufferers  from  an  eruption  of  Mount 
Vesuvius.  I  was  inseparable  from  King  Alfred. 
I  witnessed  the  devoted  affection  of  Queen  Eleanor, 
who  sucked  the  poison  from  her  husband's  wound 
at  the  risk  of  her  own  Hfe.  I  was  also  at  Calais, 
when  Queen  Philippa  used  her  benevolent  influence 
to  preserve  the  lives  of  six  citizens  who  had  offered 
themselves  to  save  their  city. 

You  have  already  guessed  that  I  am  the  "  Wan- 
dering Jew" — You  are  mistaken.  He  was  present 
at  the  Crucifixion — I  was  not. 

It  is  my  greatest  glory,  that  I  have  seldom  been 
present  at  outrageous  deeds  of  sin  and  wickedness ; 
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indeed,  my  very  presence  is  often  sufficient  to  deter 
men  from  deeds  of  evil.  Plots  contrived  with  the 
greatest  sccresy,  are  sooner  or  later  brought  to  me, 
and  I  am  generally  enabled  to  subvert  them. 

As  candour  and  sincerity  are  my  distinguishing 
characteristics,  I  may  affirm  that  I  have  no  dark 
side  in  my  own  disposition,  or  conduct. 

I  may  also  declare,  without  conceit,  that  I  excel 
in  painting ;  and  that  Raphael  and  Rubens  were  as 
much  indebted  to  ray  instructions,  as  Reynolds  and 
Lawrence  have  been,  in  later  times.  I  have  no  ear 
for  music,  nor  can  I  produce  a  note,  though  I  am 
well  versed  in  the  science  of  harmony. 

It  is  to  the  science  of  optics  that  I  chiefly  devote 
myself,  and  have  done  more  to  its  elucidation,  than 
most  practical  men.  I  awe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Sir  Isaac  Newton:  his  discoveries  and  writings 
have  developed  my  faculties,  and  enlarged  my  ca- 
pacity. 

Poets  of  renown  have  celebrated  my  praise  ;  but 
to  the  best  of  poets,  Homer  and  Milton,  I  was 
almost  a  stranger.  I  am  not  known  as  an  author, 
and  I  never  preached  a  sermon  ;  yet  my  "  Reflec- 
tions on  Mankind  "  have  been  of  incalculable  bene- 
fit to  the  human  race.  Critics  will  tell  you  that 
these  Reflections  are  not  solid, — in  fact,  have  no 
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weight,  though  they  confess  they  bear  some  colour 
of  truth. 

I  will  confess  my  want  of  gravity ;  but  I  have 
other  properties,  or  qualities,  which  supply  that  of 
solidity.  I  have  an  unvaried  rectitude  of  principle, 
and  pursue  that  line  of  conduct  which  leads  me 
directly  to  my  object.  My  power  surpasses  that  of 
the  greatest  potentate  on  earth ;  yet  so  far  from 
exciting  fear,  or  terror,  by  my  presence,  fear  flies  at 
my  approach.  I  am  the  harbinger  of  joy  ;  and  it  is 
only  in  my  absence  that  men  turn  pale  with 
affright ! 

My  form  is  slender  and  agile.  I  can  pass  through 
the  narrowest  passages;  yet  I  am,  at  times,  so 
large,  that  the  most  spacious  chamber  will  not 
contain  me. 

I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  garb  by  which  to 
recognize  me,  as  I  vary  it  continually,  both  in  form 
and  colour;  and  without  vanity,  or  extravagance, 
I  conform  to  every  variety  of  fashion.  My  consti- 
tution is  such,  that  I  cannot  exist  in  a  dungeon,  nor 
even  in  a  room,  if  the  shutters  be  closed,  and  have 
no  aperture.  But  I  must  now  conclude  with  a  most 
humiliating  confession  :  you  have  heard  the  Ger- 
man story  of  a  man  who  had  no  shadow — /  am  in 
the  same  predicament ! 


MAY  MAXWELL. 

BY    MAKY    HOWITT. 

O'er  the  broad  liills  of  Lammermuir, 

In  the  grey  peep  of  the  dawn, 
Lord  Maxwell  and  his  children  fair 

Rode  out  with  hound  and  horn. 

Lord  Maxwell  and  his  little  May, 
With  her  young  brethren  three  ; 

And  away  they  rode  o'er  the  heathy  hills, 
A  merry  company ! 

With  hawk  and  hound  good  sport  had  they, 

Those  heathy  wilds  among ; 
And  home  they  rode  at  eventide, 

When  the  woodlark  poured  his  song. 

The  next  eve,  when  the  woodlark's  song 
Was  poured  from  the  leafy  spray, 

All  deathly  pale,  on  her  stately  bed, 
The  little  maiden  lay ; 
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With  her  white  cheek  pillowed  mournfully, 

And  a  death-look  in  her  eye, 
And  her  mother  sitting  at  her  head, 

And  her  father  standmg  by :  — 

And  those  loving  boys,  her  brothers  three, 
With  their  faces  dim  with  sorrow ; 

For  they  knew  their  little  sister  May 
Would  die  before  the  morrow  ! 

"  Now  bring  to  me,"  she  meekly  said. 

And  raised  her  heavy  eye, 
"  My  hawk  and  hound,  that  I  once  more 

May  see  them  ere  I  die." 

They  brought  her  hawk,  and  the  gentle  bird 

Perched  on  her  slender  wrist ; 
And  drooped  his  head,  and  nestled  close 

To  her  white  Ups,  to  be  kissed. 

"  Now  fare  ye  well,  my  bonny  bird, 

We  two  no  more  shall  ride 
On  the  broad,  green  hills  of  Lammermuir, 

By  my  noble  father's  side !  " 
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They  brought  her  hound,  that  evermore 

Was  fleetest  in  tlie  chase  ; 
And  the  creature  raised  a  piteous  moan, 

As  he  looked  into  her  face. 

"  Now  fare  ye  well,  my  gentle  hound, 

I  loved  ye  well,  ye  know  ; 
But  never  more,  at  cheer  of  mine, 

To  the  lone  hills  shall  ye  go ! 

"  My  milk-white  steed  in  his  stable  stands — 

And  may  stand  in  his  stall ;  — 
For  I  never  more  in  life  shall  go 

From  out  my  father's  hall. 

"  My  hawk  and  hound,  and  little  stud, 

A  fair  and  noble  three ! 
My  gentle  brothers,  shall  be  yours. 

And  love  them  tenderly  : 
And  when  ye  ride  to  the  Lammermuir, 

Have  pleasant  thoughts  of  me. 

"  Father,  farewell !  to  me  you  have  been 

A  father  kind  and  dear ;  — 
I  little  thought  but  yesternight 

Our  parting  was  so  near ! 
G  3 
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"  Oh,  mother !  let  me  hold  thy  hand — 

We  two  have  gone  together 
Through  the  leafy  woods,  and  up  the  glens, 

In  the  pleasant  summer  weather ! 

"And  more  than  this — on  winter  nights, 

I  have  sate  beside  thy  knee. 
And  heard  thee  read  in  holy  books, 

With  low  solemnity. 

"  I  heard  the  words  that  were  not  meant. 

Dear  mother,  for  my  ear ; 
And  I  pondered  on  them,  night  and  day. 

And  God  has  made  them  clear ! 

"  So  farewell  all — and  do  not  grieve 

For  me,  when  I  am  gone  — 
There  is  a  home  for  me  in  heaven. 

And  kind  friends,  many  a  one ! " 

And  so  she  died : — and  six  fair  girls 

Bore  her,  on  her  burial  day. 
To  the  chapel  vault,  where,  side  by  side. 

The  old  Lord  Maxwells  lay. 
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And  for  many  a  day,  in  that  old  hall, 
Great  mourning  was  there  made ; 

And  her  brothers  three  did  sigh  for  her, 
In  the  greenwood,  when  they  played. 

And  never  again  to  the  broad  green  hills 

Did  her  noble  father  ride, 
But  he,  sighing,  wished  his  little  May 

Were  riding  by  his  side ! 

And  ne'er  did  her  lady-mother  sit 

In  her  chamber,  reading  low, 
But  the  tears  fell  fast  on  the  open  page, 

And  her  soul  was  dark  with  woe ! 

Now  ye  who  go  to  the  Maxwells'  hall, 

Go  into  the  chapel  gray. 
And  ye  '11  see  the  tombs  of  the  grim  old  lords, 

And  the  tomb  of  little  May. 

And  think  upon  this  tale  of  mine, 

And  drop  a  tear  of  sorrow ; 
And  so  may  life,  as  it  passeth  on. 

Bring  ever  a  bright  good  morrow ! 


THE  BROKEN  PITCHER. 

BY    RICHARD    HOWITT. 
I. 

Now,  Harry,  mother  looks,  to  see 
Why  we  do  make  this  sad  delay  ; 

And  yet  you  will  not  speak  to  me. 
Nor  will  you  come  for  all  I  say. 

II. 

I  laughed — 'tis  true  —  and  who  would  noti 

To  see  you,  with  a  rueful  face. 
Start  up,  and  take  that  piece  of  pot. 

And  put  it  on  the  broken  place ! 

III. 

And  then  to  see  how  long  you  tried, 
If  that  would  make  it  whole,  in  vain  ; 

I  must  have  laughed,  if  I  had  died. 
But  did  not  mean  to  give  you  pain. 
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IV. 
Though  mother  cry,  "you  dumsy  youth !" 

And  though  she  seem  so  very  cross, 
Yet,  if  you  tell  the  simple  truth. 

She  will  not  much  regard  the  loss. 


I  'm  very  sorry,  I  am  sure, — 

And  now  would  bear  the  blame  for  you ; 
But  father  always  says,  though  poor, 

We  nothing  wrong  must  say  or  do. 

VI. 
For  were  I  now  to  say  I  did  it, 

The  conscious  fib  would  flush  my  cheek ; 
And  though  my  heart  would  not  forbid  it. 

My  face  would  still  most  truly  speak. 

VII. 
Now,  mother  looks  again,  to  see 

Why  thus  we  linger  on  the  way ; 
And  still  you  will  not  speak  to  me, 

Nor  will  you  come  for  all  I  say ! 
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BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF    "   SOLITARY    WALKS    THROUGH     MAKY 
LANDS." 

Emily  Carrington  had  one  great  fault — she  was 
proud  —  very  proud.  I  do  not  mean  that  she  had 
no  other  faults ;  but  pride  was  the  great  defect  in 
her  character.  Emily's  father  had  reahsed  a  very 
large  fortune  by  mercantile  speculation :  he  had  a 
fine  house  in  one  of  our  great  commercial  towns, 
and  a  splendid  villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  and 
appeared  on  the  race-ground  in  a  carriage  and  four, 
with  two  outriders;  —  and  beside  all  this,  he  was 
member  of  parliament  for  the  city  in  which  he 
resided. 

Now  Emily,  his  only  child,  was  vain  of  her  fa- 
ther's riches,  and  villa,  and  equipage,  and  title  of 
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I.  P. ;  and  when  she  was  sent  to  school,  at  eleven 
ears  of  age,  she  was  the  proudest  little  girl  I  ever 
new,  and  far  prouder  than  I  hope  any  of  my  young 
?adcrs  are.  Emily  scarcely  deigned  to  associate 
ith  her  sciiool  companions, —  she  tlioiight  them  all 
)  much  beneath  her,  because  none  of  their  papas 
ad  ever  called  at  Mrs.  Thomaby's  in  a  carriage 
nd  four,  with  two  outriders,  as  Mr.  Carrington 
nee  did,  on  his  way  to  the  election ;  and  none  of 
le  young  ladies  received  letters  franked  by  papa  : 
»  short,  Emily  looked  upon  herself  as  the  greatest 
ttle  lady  that  ever  was  sent  to  school.  If  any  one 
fTered  her  a  kindness,  it  was  received  as  a  tribute 
r  respect,  not  of  good  will.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
ly  one  treated  her  as  an  equal,  and  made  hght  of 
er  claims  to  submission,  she  would  cry  with  vex- 
;ion,  and  complain  that  Miss  Stockton  or  Miss 
[eathcote  had  insulted  her. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  Emily  was  naturally 
ind-hearted,  and  often  shewed  by  her  actions,  her 
miable  disposition.  If  but  a  sufficient  degree  of 
omage  was  offered  to  her  supposed  consequence, 
le  was  ready,  and  indeed  eager,  to  return  the 
[fering  in  her  own  way :  she  was  ready  to  beg  a 
ivour  for  any  one, —  to  assist  her  companions  at 
leir  tasks,  —  and  was   always  willing  to  give  to 
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others,  the  greater  share  of  any  thing  she  possessed. 
All  these  kindnesses  were,  however,  partly  the  re- 
sult of  pride, — for  if  received,  they  were  considered 
by  her  as  tacit  acknowledgments  of  her  superiority. 

Among  the  young  ladies  at  Mrs.  Thornaby's 
school,  were  two  Misses  Wakefield,  daughters  to  a 
gentleman,  of  small  independent  fortune,  but  of 
good  family.  These  young  ladies  were  rather  older 
than  Miss  Emily  Carrington,  and  were  equally  re- 
markable, for  the  sweetness  of  their  tempers,  and 
the  unaffected  humility  of  their  deportment.  But 
Emily  and  the  Misses  Wakefield  were  never  upon 
friendly  terms;  need  I  say,  that  the  fault  lay  in 
Emily's  pride.  They  would  willingly  have  been  her 
companions  upon  equal  terms;  and  at  first,  prof- 
fered little  kindnesses  to  their  new  schoolfellow; 
but  these,  Emily  regarded  as  an  assumption  of 
equahty,  and  rather  resented  them  as  impertinences 
than  received  them  as  they  were  intended.  Let  me 
mention  one  of  these,  in  illustration  of  the  character 
and  conduct  of  these  young  people.  Mr.  Wakefield 
intended  to  have  taken  his  two  children  in  his  one- 
horse  chariot,  to  see  a  review  of  dragoons ;  but  the 
younger  having  caught  cold,  was  unable  to  go,  and 
a  place  was  thus  vacant,  which  Miss  Wakefield 
offered  to  Emily  with  the  smiling  eagerness  of  one 
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wlio  feels  tliat  a  kindness  is  intended,  and  who  has 
no  doubt  of  its  being  accepted.  But  Emily,  who, 
as  she  looked  at  the  family  gig,  sufficiently  roomy 
to  hold  three,  thought  of  her  father's  coach-and- 
four,  absolutely  reddened  with  shame  at  the  fancied 
insult  offered  to  her  pride.  "  I  assure  you,"  said 
she,  "  I  have  not  been  accustomed  to  make  a  third 
in  an  old  gig;"  and  turned  away  from  the  kind- 
hearted  girl,  who  felt  the  affront,  and  whose  two  or 
three  tears,  offered  to  the  insulted  respectability  of 
her  father,  were  more  excusable  than  those  which 
mortified  vanity  forced  from  the  eyes  of  Emily. 
Since  that  time,  Emily  and  the  Misses  Wakefield 
were  never  school  fi-iends:  the  former  would  have 
no  equals,  and  the  latter  were  not  inclined  to  sacri- 
fice their  own  feelings  of  self-respect  to  the  absurd 
pretensions  of  one  younger  than  themselves.  But 
they  never  joined  in  the  ill-natured  remarks  which 
were  often  made  at  Emily's  expense.  "  She  is  a 
very  disagreeable  girl,"  said  one. — "  She  gives  her- 
self such  airs,"  said  another. — "  I  wonder  what  she 
is  so  vain  of,"  said  a  third,  "  I  see  nothing  so  won- 
derful about  her." 

But  Miss  Wakefield  would  say,  "  Let  us  not  speak 
of  her  so  harshly; — how  do  we  know,  that  if  a 
carriage-and-four  called  for  any  of  us,  or  if  we  had 
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the  prospect  of  being  as  rich  as  Miss  Carrington,  we 
should  not  be  as  proud  as  she  is  ?  Besides,  I  know 
many  good  things  of  her, — I  saw  her  give  that  httle 
Negro  boy  a  shilling,  who  came  begging  the  other 
day ;  should  any  of  us  have  done  so?" 

"  Oh !  "  cried  one,  "  it  is  easy  for  her  to  be  cha-. 
ritable  when  she  has  plenty  to  give." — "All  pride!" 
cried  another, —  "  merely  to  shew  off." 

But  it  was  not  all  pride  in  Emily — pride,  indeed, 
disfigured  her  good  qualities;  but  they  existed,  not- 
withstanding her  pride. 

It  was  not  at  scliool  only  that  Emily  shewed  her 
self-importance,  and  her  fancied  superiority  over 
the  Misses  Wakefield.  When  she  went  home  during 
the  holidays,  her  mother,  having  occasion  to  go  to  a 
watei-ing-place  for  change  of  air,  took  Emily  with 
her;  and  there,  while  driving,  one  day,  in  their 
handsome  open  chariot,  Emily  saw  the  gig  dri\'e  past, 
with  one  of  her  school  companions  seated  in  it; 
but,  both  at  that  time  and  always  afterwards  when 
she  saw  the  Misses  Wakefield,  cither  in  their  gig  or 
on  foot,  she  studiously  turned  away  her  head,  pre- 
tending to  be  occupied  with  something  else, — thus 
adding  to  the  eiTor  of  pride,  the  sin  of  deceit. 

But  a  sad  reverse  awaited  Emily  Carrington : — 
her  father  became  a  banki-upt.    His  house,  his  villa, 
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his  carriages  were  sold ;  he  resigned  liis  seat  in  Pai- 
lianient,  and  Emily  was  no  longer  the  lieiress,  no  lon- 
ger the  daughter  of  the  great  and  wealthy  merchant, 
member  for  the  city  of  B.  The  day  after  the  news 
arrived,  Emily  left  school  in  a  liack  chaise ;  and  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  say,  that  when  she  went 
into  the  school-room,  to  bid  farewell  to  her  school 
companions,  and  when  they  s<iw  her  red  eyes  and 
moist  cheeks,  there  was  not  one  who  did  not  feel  for 
her ;  and  when  she  left  them,  no  one  said  a  word 
about  pride,  though  they  might  all  suspect  it  was 
her  own  fall,  rather  than  the  soitow  of  parting,  that 
she  wept  over.  But  young  minds  seldom  harbour 
resentment  long;  and  the  misfortune  of  Emily's 
father,  at  once  clianged  the  current  of  feeling  in  her 
favour. 

Mr.  Carrington's  was  truly  a  reverse  of  fortune ; 
not  one  shilling  remained  to  his  family  when  his  debts 
were  paid :  and  after  a  little  time,  fruitlessly  spent  iu 
soliciting  the  good  offices  of  those  who,  in  prosperity, 
had  been  his  associates,  he  was  obliged  to  accept 
a  subordinate  office  in  the  customs,  in  a  sea-port 
on  the  Bristol  Channel.  Tliither,  Emily  accompa- 
nied her  father  and  mother ;  and  it  soon  became  a 
subject  of  consideration,  whether  any  thing  could  be 
done  to  improve  the  circumstances  of  the  family. 
H  2 
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"  If  young  people  at  school,"  said  Mr.  Carring- 
ton,  one  day,  when  the  subject  had  been  talked  of, 
"  would  apply  their  several  branches  of  education, 
as  if  they  might,  possibly,  be  obliged  one  day  to 
depend  upon  them  for  their  livelihood,  Emily  might 
now  be  able  to  assist  us." 

"  I  have  applied,  dear  papa,"  said  Emily,  while  a 
tear  stood  in  her  eye, — and  Emily  spoke  the  truth. 
To  great  quickness,  a  strong  desire  of  excelling  had 
added  perseverance  ;  and  during  the  three  years 
that  Emily  had  been  at  school,  her  progress  in 
several  branches  of  education  had  been  rapid ;  par- 
ticularly in  the  Italian  language,  for  which  she  had 
a  great  predilection,  and  in  her  knowledge  of  the 
harp,  in  which  she  greatly  excelled  her  companions ; 
and  it  was  accordingly  determined,  that  Emily  should 
offer  to  give  lessons  to  the  young  ladies  of  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry,  in  these  two  elegant  accomplish- 
ments. 

About  a  mile  from  the  town  where  Mr.  Carring- 
ton  lived,  stood  a  pretty,  and  charmingly  situated 
villa,  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  lawn  and  fine  gar- 
dens, neither  the  name  of  which,  nor  of  its  owner, 
were  known  to  Emily.  One  morning,  about  a  month 
after  cards  had  been  distributed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, announcing  that  Miss  Carrington,  a  pupil  of 
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Mr.  B ,  had  commenced  giving  lessons  npon  the 

iiai-]),  a  note  was  brought  to  Hmily,  which  she  opened, 
and  read  as  follows  ; 

"  Kinthom  Lodge. 
"  Mrs.  Wakefield  requests   Miss  Carrington  will 
have  the  goodness  to  call  at  Kinthorn  Lodge,  that 
she  may  introduce  her  younger  daughters  to  Miss 
Carrington,  as  her  pupils." 

l"lmily  went  accordingly,  wondering  whether  Mrs. 
Wakefield  was  related  to  her  school  companions ; 
and  the  name  recalled  to  her  mind,  the  past,  in 
bitter  contrast  with  the  pi-esent,  and  revived  those 
feelings  of  pride  which,  since  her  fall,  had  been,  at 
least  smothered,  if  not  extinguished.  This,  too, 
was  the  first  gentleman's  house  she  had  visited 
in  her  new  capacity;  and  when  she  thought  of  her 
father's  villa,  far  more  splendid,  her  little  rebellious 
heart  would  scarcely  let  her  open  the  gate,  and  walk 
up  the  avenue.  The  door  was  opened,  and  Emily 
was  ushered  into  a  room, — judge  of  the  mutual  sur- 
prise of  Emily  and  the  Misses  Wakefield,  when  they 
recognised  in  each  other,  school  companions — when 
Emily  found  herself  a  candidate  for  the  patron- 
age of  those  slie  had  despised  and  insulted;  and 
when  the  Misses  Wakefield  saw,  in  the  young  hai-j)- 
H  3 
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teacher,  the  once  proud  and  rich  Emily  Carrington. 
Emily  hlushed  the  deepest  scarlet,  and  stood  still ; 
but  the  Misses  Wakefield  immediately  came  to  her, 
extended  their  hands,  and  said,  "  Dear  Miss  Car- 
rington, we  did  not  know  we  were  sending  for  you. 
Mamma,  this  is  the  young  lady,  Miss  Emily  Car- 
rington, who  was  at  Mrs.  Thornaby's,  and  who,  you 
know,  wept  so  much  when  she  left  school." 

Mr.  Carrington's  fall  had  made  some  noise  in  the 
county,  and  Mrs.  Wakefield  immediately  compre- 
hended the  circumstances  under  which  Miss  Car- 
rington now  appeared ;  and  although  she  was  not 
unacquainted  with  the  follies  of  which  Emily  had 
been  guilty  at  school,  she  saw  that  she  was  suffi- 
ciently punished,  and  was  anxious  by  every  kind 
attention — such  as  equals  bestow  upon  each  other — 
to  diminish  those  painful  feelings,  which  she  knew 
it  was  only  natural  that  Emily  should  experience. 

Emily  became  a  frequent  visitor  at  Kinthom 
Lodge;  and  although  she  instructed  the  young 
ladies  on  the  harp,  and,  by  the  recommendation  of 
their  mother,  had  many  other  pupils  among  the 
neighbouring  gentiy,  she  was  every  where  received 
as  an  equal.  Emily  soon  began  to  discover,  that  in 
losing  the  distinctions  upon  which  she  had  once  so 
prided  herself,  she  had  gained  a  wonderful  increase 
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of  good-will  and  respect :  she  found,  that  happiness 
is  more  dependent  upon  tlie  opinion  which  others 
entertain  of  us,  than  upon  that  which  we  entertain 
of  ourselves  ;  and  she  had  received  so  heautifid,  and 
yet  so  severe  a  lesson,  in  the  return  of  "  good  for 
evil,"  that  she  determined,  if  fortune  should  ever 
smile  upon  her  more,  that  a  uniform  kindliness  of  de- 
portment, and  becoming  humility,  should  spare  her 
the  mortification  of  receiving  another  such  lesson. 
And  this  resolution,  Ibrtune  enabled  Emily  to  keep. 
An  independence,  to  which  Mr.  Carrington  suc- 
ceeded by  the  death  of  a  relative,  enabled  him  again 
to  maintain  the  rank  of  a  gentleman  ;  and  shewed  to 
the  world,  in  the  improved  character  of  Emily,  the 
Uses  of  Adcersitrj. 


THE  AFRICAN  MlER-VARIv. 

BY  THOMAS  PllINGLE,   ESQ. 


A  traveller's  lale  tor  little  boys 
Who  love  their  books,  and  make  no  i 


I. 

Dear  boys,  there  is  a  curious  beast, 

(I  've  seen  it  at  the  Cape), 
About  as  big  as  a  large  pig, 

But  longer  in  the  shape. 

II. 

Its  snout  is  long,  but  not  made  strong 

For  tearing  up  the  sod ; 
And  its  small  mouth  has  not  a  tooth  — 

Which  you  will  think  is  odd. 

III. 

With  sturdy  paws,  well  armed  with  claws, 

It  burrows  in  the  ground. 
But  cannot  chew  with  toothless  jaws 

The  roots  that  there  are  found. 
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IV. 
Yet  this  voracious  Mier-vark 

More  creatures  in  an  hour 
Will  eat,  than  lion,  wolf,  or  shark, 

In  twelve  months  can  devour, 

V. 

Tliis  seems  a  puzzle  for  you,  boys ; 

But  you  shall  know,  ere  long. 
How  this  strange  beast  more  prey  destroys 

Than  shark,  or  lion  strong. 

VI. 

In  Africa,  where  he  abomids, 

Great  plains  you  may  espy, 
Thick  dotted  o'er  with  little  mounds, 

From  two  to  four  feet  high  : 

VII. 

All  built  of  well-cemented  soil, 
And  baked  like  sun-dried  brick ; 

It  takes,  I  know,  no  common  toil 
To  pierce  them  with  a  stick. 

VIII. 
Thus  hard  without,  those  tiny  domes 
Are  hollow  in  the  heart. 
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And  full  of  cells,  like  honey-combs, 
Contrived  with  curious  art. 


For  each  of  these  clay  tenements 
Is  peopled,  like  a  town. 

And  all  alive  with  toiling  Ants, 
Aye  moving  up  and  down. 

X. 

And  safely  in  their  fortress-homes 
The  Pismire  people  dwell, 

Until  this  Great  Devourer  conies 
To  sack  their  citadel. 

XI. 

In  the  still  night  he  conicth  down, 
And  in  the  side  digs  out 

A  hole  as  large  as  your  hat-crown, 
And  there  thmsts  in  his  snout. 

XII. 

The  startled  inmates  to  the  breach 

Forth  hurry  in  dismay, 
But,  ere  the  outlet  they  can  reach. 

Become  the  spoiler's  prey. 
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XIII. 

For  with  his  long  and  nimhle  tongtie, 

All  glutinous  with  slime, 
He  gobbles  up  the  insect  throng, 

By  hundreds  at  a  time. 

XIV. 

And  still  the  hole  he  deeper  scrapes, 

And  still  thrusts  in  his  snout, 
Till  scarce  a  straggling  ant  escapes 

Of  all  the  numerous  rout. 


This  beast,  by  Cape-Dutch  colonists 

Called  "Mier-vark,"  or  "Mier-vreeter," 

Is  named  by  learned  zoologists. 
The  African  Ant-eater. 

XVI. 
And  having  told,  in  simple  rhyme. 

This  creature's  mode  of  feeding, 
Dear  boys,  I  leave  you  for  a  time 

To  more  important  reading. 


THE  WIDOW'S   FRIEND. 

BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF     "RECOLLECTIONS    OF    THE 
PENINSULA." 

My  old  friend  and  schoolfellow,  George  Townsend, 
has  the  curacy  of  a  small  and  pretty  hamlet,  among 
the  Shropshire  hills.  As  the  mail  by  which  I  was 
travelling  from  Chester  to  Hereford,  passes  within  a 
few  miles  of  it,  I  detennined  to  alight  at  Church- 

Stretton,  walk  over  to  B ,  pass  the  evening,  and 

returning  on  the  next  day  to  Stretton,  nm  my  chance 
of  being  taken  up  by  the  same  conveyance. 

It  was  a  fine  July  evening — my  walk  lay  among 
the  hills  of  Shropshire.  From  valleys  of  velvet  ver- 
dure the  farmers  were  carrying  the  last  of  their  hay. 
Tlie  labourers  were  all  looking  and  speaking  with 
those  smiles  and  tones  of  gladness  which  belong 
to  that  happy  season.  Above  them  rose  lofty  and 
wooded  hills,  still  and  solemn  to  look  upon.  I  had 
to  pursue  a  Minding  path,  amid  silence  and  shade, 
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up  the  breast  of  one  of  these  hills,  and  left  the 
laughter  of  the  haymakers,  and  the  pleasant  rush- 
ing of  a  shallow  and  pebbly  brook,  behind  me. 

At  the  hill  top,  I  found  myself  on  a  small  down, 
or  sheep-walk.  I  turned  about,  for  a  few  minutes, 
to  enjoy  the  goodly  prospect ;  and  then,  refreshed 
in  heart  and  frame,  went  forward.  There  grew  many 
bushes  on  the  far  side  of  the  Down,  whither  my  path 
led;  and,  just  upon  its  brow,  whence  I  rightly  judged 
I  should  see  my  friend's  village,  stood  one  solitary 
tree,  that  leaned,  as  the  winds  of  many  tempests  in 
many  years  had  forced  it  to  lean.  A  small  flock  of 
sheep  was  feeding  on  the  slope ;  upon  the  tree  root 
sate  a  fair  curly-headed  cliild,  about  five  years  old, 
bright  as  a  sunbeam;  and  a  shepherd  boy,  about 
thirteen  years  of  age,  stood  leaning  on  his  staff)  above 
the  child,  who  was  playing  with  something  on  the 
ground,  and  every  second  looked  up  in  the  lad's  face, 
and  clapped  its  little  hands.  Before  they  had  per- 
ceived me,  I  was  near  enough  to  discern  their  features. 
The  boy  was  of  a  brown  complexion,  and  very  home- 
ly ;  but  he  had  black,  intelligent,  and  kind  eyes,  and  a 
very  affectionate  smile.  The  playthings  of  the  child 
were  wooden  letters;  and  the  boy,  I  found,  was  teach- 
ing him  with  a  zeal  and  a  kindness  worthy  of  the  re- 
nowned Goody-Twn-Shoes  herself.     It  was  a  picture 
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I  should  have  been  soriy  to  have  lost.  As'  I  came 
close,  the  boy  touched  the  tattered  brim  of  his  brovvn 
napless  hat,  colom-ing  and  smiling  to  find  an  ob- 
server so  near.  The  cliild  dropped  a  couple  of  the 
letters  from  its  little  hands,  and  putting  a  finger  be- 
tween its  rosy  lips,  hung  its  head  basliiully,  hiding 
from  me  all  but  a  half  cheek,  a  round,  fat  shoulder, 
and  its  curly  shining  hair.  A  pity,  thought  I,  to 
disturb  them,  even  by  words  of  kindness — let  well 
alone.  When  I  reached  the  gate  of  the  parsonage, 
I  found  half  a  dozen  fine  boys  upon  the  lawn,  play- 
ing with  bows  and  arrows,  and  my  friend  himself 
happy  in  the  midst  of  them,  hitting  the  rainbow- 
coloured  target  of  painted  rushes  at  every  shot. 
After  a  hearty  and  kind  greeting,  which  put,  for  a 
few  minutes,  a  stop  to  the  game,  I  was  enlisted  on 
one  side,  and  contrived  to  furnish  a  little  variety  in 
the  amusement,  by  the  awkwardness  of  my  long- 
neglected  archery.  Now  I  shot  blunderingly  high 
and  far — now  short,  and  in  an  oblique  direction, — 
now,  pulled  steady,  and  slow,  and  strong,  flattering 
myself  I  shoidd  retrieve  my  disgrace,  and  hit  the 
bull's-eye;  when  lo!  to  the  infinite  diversion  of 
these  young  practised  archers,  the  arrow,  instead  of 
flying  from  the  bow,  fell  from  my  slippery  fingers 
upon  the  ground,  at  my  very  feet.     Shade  of  Robin 
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Hood— shade  of  Locksley — your  pardon  !  I  threw 
the  bow  in  anger  down,  and  vowed  revenge  upon 
my  fi-iend's  strawberries  and  cream,  wliich  were  in- 
vitingly laid  out  in  welcome  abundance  upon  an  old 
oak  table,  that  had  been  lifted  forth,  and  placed 
imder  the  shade  of  a  noble  walnut  tree.  After  this 
most  pleasant  repast,  the  boys  went  out  into  the 
field  across  the  road  to  fly  a  kite,  and  my  friend,  his 
wife,  and  his  two  little  ones,  remained  with  me, 
sitting  out  till  the  evening  fell  cliill,  when  we  ad- 
journed to  the  parlour.  Here,  at  half-past  eight, 
the  little  fellows  joined  us  again,  to  partake  of  the 
usual  supper,  which  was  not  that  evening  done 
justice  to,  by  any  of  them.  When  the  things  were 
taken  away,  it  yet  wanted  twenty  minutes  of  prayer 
and  bed  time.  In  the  vacant  interval  of  silence, 
which  succeeded  to  the  last  shutting  of  the  door, 
and  disappearance  of  tray  and  servant,  I  chanced 
to  say  to  my  friend,  "  You  are  not,  I  find,  the  only 
person  in  the  parish  who  takes  pupils ;  I  saw  one  of 
your  shepherd  boys  playing  tutor  on  the  Down." 

"  Had  they  v.ooden  letters?"  said  one  of  the 
youths,  eagerly. 

I  answered,  "  They  had." 

"  Oh,  then,  said  the  lad,  it  was  Joe  Waters  and 
his  son." 
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"  His  son,"  said  I,  "  why  I  am  speaking  of  an 
urclun  not  bigger  than  yourself." 

"  O,  I  know  that,  sir,  but  they  call  little  Martin 
his  son,  for  all  that ;  and  Joe  is  as  steady  as  any  old 
man  in  the  -vdllage." 

"  Thereby,"  interrupted  my  friend,  "hangs  a  tale. 
Now,  Warton,  if  you  remember  it,  tell  us  the  stoiy; 
my  friend  will  be  glad  to  hear  it,  and  so  will  our 
three  new-comers ;  for,  it  seems,  I  had  arrived  on 
the  first  day  of  a  new  half-year.  The  boy's  heart 
rose  to  his  throat,  with  a  pleased  anxiety,  and  he 
related,  with  much  feeling,  the  short  story  that 
follows  :■ — • 

"  There  is  a  small  farm,  near  the  Elms,  just  on 
the  other  side  of  the  wooden  bridge,  which  you 
must  have  crossed,  sir,  as  you  came  into  the  village. 
It  is  called  The  Foss,  because  of  the  dry  dyke  that 
rims  just  beside  it ;  and  Mr.  Townsend  has  got  a 
book,  which  says  that  a  fair  castle  once  stood  on  the 
mound  above  the  farm-house.  It  is  only  a  small 
dairy  farm,  with  land  enough  to  keep  a  few  cows ; 
and  some  years  ago,  one  Farmer  Gilbert  lived  there. 
His  family  consisted  of  his  wife,  one  daughter,  and 
two  sons.  The  wife  and  daughter  managed  the 
dairy;  Gilbert  and  his  sons  took  care  of  the  stock 
and  the  land,  and  culti\atod  the  two  fields,  which. 
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producing  yearly  a  crop  of  wheat  or  bai'ley,  gave 
to  Gilbert  the  coveted  distinction  of  being  called 
farmer,  instead  of  dairyman.  In  this  family,  Joe 
Waters,  who  was  a  fatherless  and  motherless  child, 
supported  by  the  parish,  was  placed,  at  the  tender 
age  of  six,  to  earn  his  bread  by  such  little  services 
as  he  could  perform.  He  was  a  stout  boy  of  his 
age,  and  soon  learned  to  make  himself  useful;  he 
could  fetch  in  the  stray  pigs  or  geese  —  scare  birds 
from  the  wheat  or  garden  —  and  help  to  didve  home 
the  cows  at  milking  time. 

"  Young,  and  little  as  he  was,  Gilbert,  who  was  a 
hard,  exacting  man,  cuffed  and  cursed  him  as  though 
he  had  been  able-bodied  and  a  slave.  He  was 
roused  early,  fed  scantily,  and  it  was  long  after 
working  hours  before  he  was  suffered  to  lie  down  on 
his  straw  for  the  night.  The  sons  were  strong,  lazy 
profligates; — the  mother  was  a  scold; — and  his  life 
would  have  been  wretched  but  for  the  gentle  mercies 
of  the  daughter.  Fanny  Gilbert  was  a  girl  of  nine- 
teen— fresh  as  a  rose — lively  as  a  bird — and  busy 
as  a  bee.  Her  industry  was  a  quality  which  her 
father  and  mother  well  understood  the  value  of,  and 
turned  to  the  best  account.  Her  brothers  were 
saved  great  trouble  by  it;  and  all  of  them  were 
proud  of  her,  she  was  so  pretlj'.  Go  where  she 
I  8 
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woiild,  tliere  was  a  pleasant  look,  and  a  pleasant 
word  for  her. 

"  But  the  plain  story  is,  sir,  that  she  was  very 
good  to  the  boy  Joe;  that  she  never  gave  him  an 
unkind  word;  that  she  saved  him  many  a  beat- 
ing; gave  him  many  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter, 
when  otherwise  he  would  have  gone  supperless  to 
bed;  and,  better  than  all,  found  odd  moments  to 
teach  him  his  letters,  and  made  liim  repeat  the 
Lord's  Prayer  every  sabbath. 

"  One  morning  Fanny  was  missing;  and  so  was 
Robert  Martin,  a  young  blacksmith  of  the  village ; 
and  it  was  soon  found  that  they  had  been  asked  in  , 
church  at  Sti-etton  three  times,  had  gone  there  to  be  ' 
manied,  and  that  Robert  had  got  work  at  Ludlow. 
This  event  was  little  Joe's  first  and  great  trouble. 
He  lost  his  guardian-angel  in  Fanny;  he  lost  in  her 
kind  face  the  sun  of  his  little  world.  He  shed  many 
tears  alone  for  her,  and  he  moped  about  the  farm, 
thinking  of  her  pleasant  voice  and  cheerful  words, 
and  her  cupboard-goodness  to  liim.  Many  a  time 
did  he  find  comfort  from  such  thoughts,  after  a 
scolding  from  his  mistress,  or  a  beating  from  his 
master.  Bad  as  Joe's  trouble  was  for  the  loss  of 
Fanny,  it  became  more  bitter  when  he  heard  that 
Robert  Martin  had  turned  out  a  very  idle,  bad  man ; 
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had  neglected  his  wife;  had  taken  to  drinking,  en- 
listed for  a  soldier,  and  had  gone  away  '  beyond  the 
seas,'  taking  Fanny  along  with  him.  His  little 
heart  was  like  to  break :  he  never  now  repeated  the 
prayer  she  had  taught  him,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
woidd  ask  a  blessing  on  her  as  well  as  he  knew  how. 
The  hamlet  and  the  farm  were  now  a  desert  to 
him;  for  he  had  lost  his  only  friend, — and  that,  as 
it  seemed  to  him,  for  ever;  for  beyond  the  seas 
sounded  like  another  world.  He  was  pming  and 
dying,  and  without  hope  of  any  change!  Just  at 
the  worst,  it  chanced,  in  God's  pro^^dence,  that  the 
farmer  returning  one  night  fi-om  a  fair,  fell  from  his 
nag,  and  was  killed  on  the  spot.  He  died  in  debt: 
wliich  the  sale  of  his  stock  did  not  pay.  His  worthless 
sons  secreted  money  and  ran  away :  his  widow  came 
upon  the  parish.  Joe  was  now  free, — glad  to  be  so : 
but  never  said  an  ill  word  of  his  dead  master;  and 
never,  till  she  died,  about  a  year  after,  in  the  work- 
house, did  he  fail  to  pull  off  his  hat  to  his  old  mis- 
tress. His  oppressor  was  taken  away,  and  a  mer- 
ciful man  succeeded  him.  A  young,  hale  farmer, 
with  a  wife  of  like  age,  and  four  small  cliildren. 
Joe  was  taken  into  his  family,  and  received  eighteen 
pence  a  week,  besides  his  keep,  for  clothes.  His 
young  mistress  managed  for  him  like  a  mother ;  put 
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him  to  school  for  four  hours  a  day,  and  sent  him  to 
church  on  Sundays.  The  change  in  his  condition 
was  like  heaven  to  him.  Still  he  never  forgot  his 
first,  best  friend;  and  he  would  tell  his  young  mis- 
tress about  her  till  tears  stood  in  his  eyes. 

"  About  two  years  ago,  as  Joe  was  on  the  Down, 
looking  after  his  master's  sheep,  there  came  on  a 
summer  stonu,  with  rain,  and  wind,  and  thunder; 
and  Joe  ran  to  the  Shepherd's  Tree,  as  it  is  called, 
where  you  saw  him,  for  shelter.  There  was  a  poor 
woman,  in  a  ragged  cloak,  sitting  at  the  foot  of  it, 
with  her  arms  roimd  a  little  bareheaded  child,  that 
leaned  over  her  knee  and  nestled  its  naked  head 
against  her  bosom.  The  child  looked  blooming  and 
healthy,  but  the  mother  very  pale  and  weary.  Joe 
stood  up  against  the  tree  by  her  side;  but  it  was 
raining  fast,  and  he  did  not  take  much  notice  of  her 
face.  He  folded  his  arms,  and  shivered,  and  looked 
up  to  see  if  the  blackness  was  breaking  away:  and 
as  he  did  so,  Fanny  and  her  fortunes  came  into  his 
head. 

"  '  It  is  bad  enough  for  us  here,'  said  Joe  to  the 
woman,  as  he  felt  his  wet  shii-t-sleeves  clinging  to 
his  arms,  'but  what  must  it  be  for  them  upon  the 
seas!  God  help  thee,  Fanny  Gilbert! — God  help 
Ihcc,  wherever  thou  art,'  added  Joc^  in  a  low  voice. 
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"  'I'lie  poor,  pale  woman  turned  about,  and  sunk 
her  head  against  the  tree,  fainting.  '  O  God !  how 
merciful  thou  art ! '  she  sobbed  out ;  '  I  did  not  know 
I  had  a  friend  on  earth ! ' 

"  '  Yes,  but  you  have,'  said  the  manly  little  fel- 
low, nearly  choked  with  emotion  ;  '  and  one  that  will 
do  for  you  as  a  brother  or  a  son,  God  willing.' 

"  And  so  he  did,"  said  my  friend  Townsend.  "  I 
never  saw  such  grateful  devotion  of  time,  attention, 
and  of  his  little  means,  so  far  as  they  went.  Joe 
got  his  master  to  let  liira  live  in  the  miserable,  lone 
cottage  that,  as  a  parish  tenement,  was  allotted  to 
Fanny,  and  to  give  him  three  shillings  a  week  as 
wages.  He  left  the  care  of  the  sheep,  which  he 
liked,  for  field-work,  that  he  might  have  more  time 
to  spare  morning  and  evening.  Never  was  princess 
in  a  palace  served  with  such  heart-\vill  as  was 
Fanny  by  little  Joe.  She  Avas  already  far  gone  in 
a  decline,  and  had  the  indolence  belonging  to  that 
state  of  health.  He  rose  early,  and  was  up  late. 
He  swept  the  room ;  made  the  little  fire ;  fetched  the 
water;  cooked  the  poor  food; — contriving  always  a 
something  for  Fanny,  and  a  morsel  for  little  Robert, 
far  better  than  any  thing  of  which  he  partook  himself. 
As  she  grew  worse,  he  sat  up  at  nights  with  her; 
read  the  Bible  to  her;  kneeled,  and  said  his  prayers 
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at  her  bedside,  with  thanks  to  her  for  teaching  him. 
He  would  nm  far,  and  at  a  late  hour,  to  get  a  sleep- 
ing draught  or  any  comfort  that  we,  or  other  neigh- 
bours in  good  circumstances,  could  furnish. 

"  He  was  with  her  when  she  died;  watched  her 
body  till  they  buried  it ;  and  followed  her  poor  coffin 
to  the  church-yard.  From  that  horn-  lie  has  never 
been  separate  from  the  little  orphan  she  left  behuid 
her.  Young  farmer  Swaine,  seeing  the  boy's  worth, 
has  taken  him  back  into  his  family,  and  the  cliild 
also.  The  Uttle  one  is  called  in  the  village,  Joe's 
son:  and  would  that  all  fathers  did  so  love,  and 
cherish,  and  instmct  their  offspring." 

"Many  men,  my  yoimg  masters,"  said  he,  turn- 
ing to  his  pupils,  "  many  live  long,  and  die  in  their 
grey  hairs,  without  having  so  well  fulfilled  their 
duty  to  God  and  their  neighbour  as  this  young 
shepherd-boy." 

I  was  made  happier  and  better  by  this  story;  and 
tliougli  I  did  not  see  the  lad  again  as  I  recrossed 
the  Down  the  next  morning,  I  am  not  likely  ever  to 
forget  the  noble  young  Shepherd  of  the  Shropshire 
HUls. 
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1. 

Two  lovely  little  children  Went,  when  summer  was 

in  prime, 
Into  a  garden  beautiful,  beneath  a  southern  clime ; 
A  brother  and  a  sister — twins,  and  each  to  each 

most  dear, — 
Was  not  the  mother  of  these  babes  beset  with  any 

fear? 

II. 

And  brightly  shone  the  summer  sun  upon  that 
gentle  pair. 

Who  plucked  each  gaudy  flower  that  grew  in  rich 
profusion  there. 

Or  chased  the  idle  butterflies, — those  fair,  defence- 
less things. 

That  round  them  tantalizing  danced  upoii  their 
silken  wings. 
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III. 

With  many  a  flower  which  they  had  phicked,  a  mimic 
grove  they  made, 

But  wondered,  when  they  came  again,  they  had  so 
soon  decayed ; 

And  grie\ang,  each  the  other  asked,  why  all  the 
roses  red, 

Which  freshly  bloomed  an  hour  before,  now  droop- 
ing hung  the  head  ? 

IV. 

'T  was  in  that  season  of  the  year  when  on  the  bloom- 
ing earth 

Each  flower  and  plant,  and  shrub  and  tree,  to  all 
their  fniits  gave  birth ; 

But  'mid  them  all,  and  most  exposed  to  catch  the 
passing  view, 

With  pui-ple  flowers  and  hemes  i-ed,  the  Deadly 
Nightshade  grew ! 

V. 

Up  rose  the  little  l)oy  and  ran,  upon  the  bush  to 

gaze. 
And  then  his  sister  followed  quick,  and  both  were 

in  amaze: 
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For  benies  half  so  beautiful  they  ne'er  before  had 

seen, 
So  forth  he  rashly  stretched  his  hand  among  tlie 

branches  green. 

VI. 

"  Oh,  Edward!  Edward!  do  not  touch.  Remember, 
mother  said. 

That  poisonous  fruit  in  clusters  grew,  though  beau- 
tiful and  red ; 

And  that  it  had  a  tempting  look,  inviting  to  the 
eye, 

But  if  a  single  one  we  eat,  that  we  should  surely 
die." 

VII. 

"  O!  Charlotte,  Charlotte,  do  you  think  that  these 

can  do  us  harm, 
Or  that  such  pretty  fruit  as  this  need  cause  us  such 

alarm  ? 
For  surely,  if  they  poisonous  are,  they  bitter  then 

must  be, 
So  I  will  taste  a  single  one,  and  we  shall  quickly 

see!" 
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VIII. 

Tlieii  forth  he  stretched  liis  little  hand,  and  he  a 

berry  plucked, 
And  to  his  lips  he  put  the  frnit,  and  in  the  poison 

sucked ; 
And  when  he  found  the  juice  was  good,  he  bade  his 

sister  eat, — 
"  For  it  is  pleasant  to  the  taste  —  so  cooling  and  so 

sweet." 

IX. 

These  children  then  the  berries  pulled,  and  of  them 

eat  their  fill, — 
Nor  did  they  ever  dream  the  while,  that  they  were 

doing  ill. 
"  'T  is  not  the  fruit  that  mother  meant,"  exidtingly 

they  cried ; 
And  merry  was  their  prattling  laugh,  to  see  their 

fingers  dyed. 

X. 

But  suddenly  the  sister   stopped,    her   rosy   cheek 

grew  pale — 
"  Oh,  brother !  brother !  hold  me  up,  for  something 

doth  me  ail  — 
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I  feel   so   weak,    I  cannot    stand,  —  the    trees   are 

dancing  round : 
Oh,  Edward !  Edward !  clasp  my  hand,  and  place 

me  on  the  ground." 

XI. 

He  gently  laid  liis   sister  down,  and   bitterly  did 

cry, 
And  every  means  to  ease   her  pain  and  calm  her 

fears  did  try ; 
But  soon  he  felt  himself  turn   sick,  and  feeble — 

chilly — weak, — 
And,   as  he  tottered  on  the  grass,  he  bruised  his 

sister's  cheek. 


XII. 

Exhausted  though  that  infant  was,  upon  his  tender 

breast 
lie  placed  the  little  Charlotte's  head,  that  she  might 

softer  rest : 
The  hapless  creature  did  but  think  his  sister  only 

slept ! 
And  when  his  eyesight   dimmer  grew,   to  her  he 

closer  crept. 
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XIII. 

The  evening  closed  upon   these  babes,  who  slept 

away  their  breath ; 
And,    mourning    o'er   his   cruel   task,    away   went 

grieving  Death : — 
And  tliey  who  had  the  sacred  trust,  those  cherubs 

dear  to  keej), 
Beheld  tlicm  where  they  quiet  lay,  but  thought  they 

were  asleep. 

XIV. 
When  they  the  hapless  sufferers  raised  i'roni  that 

last,  fond  embrace, 
A  half-formed  smile  was  seen  to  dwell  upon  each 

paly  face ; 
Alas !  that  such  twin  roses  fair,  which  morning  saw 

in  bloom, 
Should   witliev   in   the  sunny  land,    ere   came   the 

twilight  gloom. 

Florence. 


THE  BIRDS  AND  THE  BEGGAR  OF 
BAGDAT. 

BY    MISS    JEWSBURY. 

"  What  a  miserable  world  this  is !  "  exclaimed 
Karoun  the  beggar,  as  he  sat  one  day  at  the  gates 
of  the  city  of  Bagdat ;  "  were  I  to  make  it  over 
again,  I  could  exceedingly  mend  it!  My  world 
should  contain  no  kings,  and  certainly  no  cadis — 
every  one  should  do  that  which  was  right  in  his 
own  eyes — it  should  be  possible  to  get  money  with- 
out working  for  it —  and  knowledge  without  learn- 
ing. Allah  !  what  a  miserable  world  is  this.  Of 
what  use  are  the  tribes  of  children,  for  ever  inter- 
rupting one  with  their  noisy  play  ? — Without  doubt, 
we  should  be  well  rid  of  some  thousands ; — and 
their  mothers, —  why  are  women  such  tender,  deli- 
cate creatures?  In  my  world  they  should  be  as 
strong  as  horses,  and  dig,  and  plant,  and  go  to 
K   3 
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battle,  like  their  husbands.  Then,  with  regard  to 
gold,  and  silver,  and  precious  stones,  there  should 
either  be  plenty  for  every  one,  or  else  none  at  all, — 
the  same  of  palaces — the  same  of  fine  horses  and 
rich  clothes.  As  to  diseases  and  misfortunes, — I 
would  abolish  them  altogether,  just  as  I  would  do 
away  with  poisons,  precipices,  storms,  earthquakes, 
and  whatever  else  tends  to  shorten  life.  Oh,  what 
a  beautiful  world  I  could  make  of  this !  However, 
I  feel  inclined  for  a  nap,  at  present,  so  I  will 
remove  to  yonder  grove  for  the  benefit  of  the 
shade." 

The  self-complacent  beggar  accordingly  stretched 
himself  beneath  a  large  plane  tree,  and  presently 
fell  into  a  sound  slumber;  in  which  slumber  he 
was  visited  with  the  following  dream.  —  He  fancied 
himself  exactly  where  he  was,  lying  under  a  plane 
tree,  but  he  also  fancied  he  heard  a  most  extraor- 
dinary noise  proceed  from  the  branches.  He  fur- 
ther fancied  that,  on  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  discover 
the  cause,  he  found  the  plane  tree  filled  with  birds 
of  all  nations,  and  occupied,  according  to  their 
ability,  in  screaming,  singing,  whistling,  and  chat- 
tering. They  were  more  vociferous  than  all  the 
beggars  of  Bagdat,  and  grievously  annoyed  our 
friend  Karoun.     By  and  by  the  plane  tree  became 
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quiet,  the  birds  ranged  themselves  on  the  boughs, 
in  companies  according  to  their  kind, — and  the 
beggar  discovered  that  it  was  a  "  Parliament  of 
Birds,"  met  to  deliberate  on  the  state  of  the  fea- 
thered world.  The  golden  eagle  sat  aloft  in  silent 
majesty;  and  a  venerable  horned  owl  opened  the 
business  of  the  meeting,  by  entreating  the  members 
to  conduct  the  debate  with  decorum,  and  bear  in 
mind  that  wisdom  was  never  confined  to  the  birds 
of  one  generation.  He  was  followed  by  a  superb 
red-and-green  parrot,  who  scratched  his  head,  and 
spoke  as  foUows. 

"  I  conceive  that,  for  many  ages,  birds  have  been 
grossly  ill  used  by  nature ;  and  I  hail  the  meeting 
of  the  present  assembly,  as  a  proof  that  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  all  who  have  claws  and  beaks  are 
about  to  be  better  understood.  I  do  not  speak  for 
myself  My  fate  makes  me  the  associate  of  man, 
and  the  favourite  of  ladies ;  I  am  fed  with  dainties, 
and  observe  all  that  passes  in  dining  and  drawing 
rooms — for  myself,  I  have  little  reason  to  complain 
— I  speak  as  a  patriot ; —  why  should  not  all  birds 
have  the  privileges  of  parrots  ?  Is  it  not  gross  par- 
tiality, that  we  alone  should  have  gilt  cages  ?" 

The  speaker  ceased  amidst  tremendous  aj^plause. 
A  crow  spoke  next. 
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"I  agree  with  the  parrot,"  said  he,  "in  blaming 
nature ;  but  I  disagree  with  him,  as  to  his  mode  of 
charging  her  with  injustice.  The  evil  lies  deeper. 
There  ought  to  be  no  gilt  cages ;  no  fine  plumage ; 
no  sweet  voices  amongst  us.  Why  is  one  kind  of 
bird  to  be  exalted  over  another?  and  yet  this  will 
ever  be  the  case  whilst  these  vain  and  useless  dis- 
tinctions remain  in  force. 

"  Why  am  I  to  serve  the  farmer,  by  clearing  his 
fields  of  grubs  and  woi-ms,  and  be  considered  a 
lowlived  bird  because  I  am  only  useful ;  whilst  the 
nightingale  is  to  be  followed  by  admiration,  because 
she — sings!  Why  does  not  man  write  poetry  about 
me?  What  is  the  nightingale  but  a  bird  like  myself? 
is  not  she  " — 

Here  the  crow  was  called  to  order,  and  a  very 
beautiful  dove  spoke  next. 

"  I  do  not  complain,"  said  she,  "  of  what  the 
preceding  orators  have  complained;  my  complaint 
is,  that  distinction  does  not  make  amends  for  con- 
scious weakness.  What  signify  my  delicate  plumage 
and  tender  note,  while  I  want  the  eagle's  wing,  and 
the  hawk's  ej'e?" 

Here  the  owl  attempted  to  speak  next,  but  was 
prevented  by  a  magpie. 

"  My  case,"  said  that  chatterer,  "  is  harder  still ; 
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j  my  plumage  is  beautiful,  but  no  one  will  own  it;  — 
[  I  talk,  but  no  one  will  listen  to  me ;  —  I  am  a  per- 
'  secuted  bird — an  envied  genius." 

Here  the  magpie  was  interrupted  by  a  sparrow. 
"  Why  am  I  to  be  shot  for  a  dumpling,  any  more 
than  the  red-breast?" 

"  And  why,"  said  the  lark,  "  am  I  to  be  roasted, 
any  more  than  the  nightingale?" 

"  Why  are  we  to  be  preyed  upon  by  kites  and 
hawks?"  said  all  the  little  birds  in  chorus. 

"  Let  us  rebel,"  said  the  tomtits. 

"  Let  us  be  kites  and  hawks  ourselves,"  said  the 
jenny-wrens," 

"  Let  us  leave  man  to  pick  up  his  own  cater- 
pillars," said  the  sparrows;  "the  world  will  come 
to  an  end  Avithout  us !  " 

"It  will!  It  will!"  screamed  all  the  birds  that 
were  precisely  of  the  least  consequence. 

At  this  point,  at  once  of  the  dream  and  the 
debate,  Karouu  fancied  that  he  was  called  upon  for 
his  opinion,  and  that  he  thus  addressed  the  congress 
of  birds :  — 

"  With  the  exception  of  the  eagle  and  the  owl, 
who,  to  do  them  justice,  are  sensible,  well-behaved 
bipeds,  you  arc  a  set  of  foolish,  insolent,  half-witted 
creatures,  not  worthy  of  wearing  feathers.     Listen 
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now  to  reason ;  and  since  birds  cannot  blush,  hide 
your  heads  under  your  wings  for  shame. 

"  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Parrot,  if  every  bird  is  to 
live  in  a  gilt  cage,  and  hang  up  in  a  drawing-room, 
pray  where  is  man  to  live  himself? 

"In  the  second  place,  I  ask  Mr.  Crow,  whether 
he  clears  the  farmers'  fields  of  worms  fi-om  love  to 
the  farmer,  or  from  desire  of  a  good  meal  ? 

"  Thirdly,  if  any  of  you,  after  a  reasonable  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  object  to  being  killed  to  feed  man, 
why,  I  ask,  may  not  the  gi-ubs  and  flies  also  object 
to  being  killed,  in  order  to  feed  ycu  ? 

"  Fourthly,  if  you  were  all  of  one  kind—  all  eagles 
or  all  kites — would  there  not  be  ten  times  more 
fighting  amongst  you  than  there  is?  and  what,  I 
ask,  must  you  all  live  upon  ? 

"  Fifthly,  if  you  object  to  dying  altogether,  and 
yet  continue  to  treble  your  numbers  every  year, 
how,  I  ask,  is  the  world  to  hold  you  all?  As  for 
you,"  continued  the  beggar,  turning  in  great  wrath 
towards  the  sparrows,  the  chaffinches,  the  larks,  the 
wrens,  and  all  who  resembled  them,  "  who  is  it 
that  steals  man's  corn — eats  man's  cherries — pecks 
man's  peas  ?  Little,  mischievous,  prating  varlets  as 
you  arc,  your  lives  arc  forfeited  fifty  times  before 
thcv  arc  taken ! 
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"  Lastly,  I  entreat  you  all,  from  the  eagle  down 
to  the  tomtit,  to  look  away  from  your  own  individual 
interests,  to  the  interests  of  the  world,  of  which 
you  form  but  a  small  portion.  I  do  assure  you,  my 
friends,  it  is  infinitely  better,  on  the  whole,  that  you 
should  differ  from  each  other,  just  as  you  do  ; — that 
some  should  be  strong,  some  weak,  some  beautiful, 
some  ugly;  some  wear  fine  coats,  and  some  plain 
ones.  And  now  begone,  every  one  of  you. — Dis- 
perse, I  say!  —  and  instead  of  wishing  to  amend 
nature,  try  to  mend  your  own  manners." 

Straightway  there  was  a  great  whirring  of  wings 
in  the  air,  occasioned  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  bird 
parliament;  and  in  a  few  minutes  all  was  silent. 
It  was  now  Karoun's  turn  to  be  reproved. 

"  Presumptuous  mortal ! "  said  an  awful  voice. 
Kavoun  started — and  behold,  he  saw  in  his  dream, 
a  majestic  form  by  his  side,  clothed  with  wings  and 
shining  garments. — "  Presumptuous  mortal ! "  con- 
tinued the  Genius,  "  thou  hast  had  no  pity  on  the 
folly  of  the  birds,  and  yet  thine  own  is  far  greater. 
Thou  mend  the  world !  Thy  mending  would  be  its 
destruction !  Were  there  no  disease  and  no  misfor- 
tune, how  could  man  exercise  the  virtues  which  fit 
him  to  enjoy  Paradise?  As  to  death,  is  it  other  than 
a  blessing  to  the  righteous?   And  if  thou  art  wicked, 
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is  it  not  tliine  own  fault?  Next,  if  all 
I'iclies,  who  must  Avork  ?  And  if  no  one  had  riches, 
who  must  pay  for  that  work  ?  Also,  if  every  one 
were  wise,  who  must  learn  ?  And  if  every  one  were 
ignorant,  who  must  teach?  Again,  if  all  had  leisure, 
and  there  were  no  law  or  cadi,  thou  thinkest  the 
world  would  be  happier; — no  such  thing!  where 
there  are  two  battles  there  would  be  twenty ;  where 
there  are  five  robberies  there  would  be  fifty ;  and 
for  one  lazj^,  discontented  vagabond  like  thyself, 
there  would  be  a  thousand !  Get  up,  Karoun,  and 
go  about  thy  business;  and  instead  of  wishing  to 
mend  the  world,  try  to  mend  thine  own  manners." 
Thus  saying,  the  Genius  vanished,  and  Karoun 
immediately  awoke.  After  musing  awhile  on  his 
strange  dream,  he  returned  to  the  city  of  Bagdat 
much  wiser  than  he  had  left  it.  It  is  but  fair  to 
say,  that  he  immediately  gave  up  his  profession  as  a 
beggar,  and  hiring  himself  to  a  fisherman,  became 
a  much  more  respectable  and  contented  personage 
than  he  had  ever  been  before. 
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THE  COTTAGE  DOOR. 

BY    MARY    HOWITT. 
I. 

"  Sweet  Ellen  More,"  said  I,  "  come  forth 

Beneath  the  sunny  sky ; 
Why  stand  you  musing  all  alone, 

With  such  an  anxious  eye  ? 
What  is  it,  child,  that  aileth  you?" 

And  thus  she  made  reply : — 

II. 

"  The  fields  are  green,  the  skies  are  bright, 

The  leaves  are  on  the  tree, 
And  among  the  sweet  flowers  of  the  thyme 

Far  flies  the  honey-bee ; 
And  the  lark  hath  sung  since  morning  prime, 

And  merrily  singeth  he. 

HI. 

"  Yet  not  for  this  shall  I  go  forth, 
On  the  open  hills  to  play, 
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There 's  not  a  bird  that  singeth  now 
Would  tempt  me  hence  to  stray ; — 

I  would  not  leave  our  Cottage  Door 
For  a  thousand  flowers  to  day  !" 

IV. 

"  And  why  ? "  said  I ;  "  what  is  there  here 

Beside  your  Cottage  Door, 
To  make  a  merry  girl  like  you 

Thus  idly  stand  to  pore? 
There  is  a  mystery  in  this  thing, — 

Now  tell  me,  Ellen  More !" 


The  fair  girl  looked  into  my  face, 
AVith  her  dark  and  serious  eye : 

Silently  awhile  she  looked, 
Then  heaved  a  quiet  sigh ; 

And,  with  a  half-reluctant  will, 
Again  she  made  reply. 

VI. 

"  Three  years  ago,  unkno\vn  to  us. 
When  the  nuts  were  on  the  tree, 

Even  in  the  pleasant  harvest-time. 
My  brother  went  to  sea ; 
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Without  a  word,  to  sea  he  went, 
And  a  sorrowful  house  were  we. 

VII. 

"  That  winter  was  a  weary  time, 

A  long,  dark  time  of  woe  ; 
For  we  knew  not  in  what  ship  he  sailed, 

And  we  sought  in  vain  to  know ; 
And  night  and  day  the  loud,  loud  wind 

Seemed  evermore  to  blow. 


"  My  mother  lay  upon  her  bed, 
And  her  heavy  heart  was  tossed 

With  dismal  thoughts  of  storm  and  wreck, 
Upon  some  savage  coast ; 

But  mom  and  eve  we  prayed  to  God 
That  he  might  not  be  lost. 

IX. 

"  And  when  the  pleasant  spring  came  on, 
And  again  the  fields  were  green, 

He  sent  a  letter  Ml  of  news, 
Of  the  wonders  he  had  seen  ; 

Praying  us  to  think  him  loving  still. 
As  he  had  ever  been. 
L  2 
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"  The  tidings  that  came  next,  were  from 

A  sailor  old  and  grey, 
Who  saw  his  ship  at  anchor  lie 

In  the  harbour  of  Bombay ; 
But  he  said  my  brother  pined  for  home. 

And  wished  he  were  away. 


XI. 

"  Again  he  wrote  a  letter  long, 
Without  a  word  of  gloom  ; 

And  soon,  and  very  soon,  he  said, 
He  should  again  come  home : — 

I  watched,  as  now,  beside  the  door, 
And  yet  he  did  not  come ! 


XII. 

"  I  watched  and  watched,  but  I  knew  not  then. 

It  would  be  all  in  vain  ; 
For  very  sick  he  lay  the  while. 

In  a  hospital  in  Spain. 
Ah,  me !  I  fear  my  brother  dear 

Will  ne'er  come  home  again  ! 
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XIII. 

"  And  now  I  watch — for  we  have  heard 

That  he  is  on  his  way, 
And  the  letter  said,  in  very  truth, 

He  would  be  here  to  day. 
Oh !  there 's  not  a  bird  that  singeth  now 

Could  tempt  me  hence  away!" 


XIV. 
That  self-same  eve  I  wandered  down 

Unto  the  busy  strand, 
Just  as  a  little  boat  came  in 

With  people  to  the  land, 
And  among  them  was  a  sailor-boy. 

Who  leaped  upon  the  sand. 


XV. 

I  knew  him  by  his  dark  blue  eyes, 

And  by  his  features  fair; 
And  on  the  shore  he  gaily  sang 

A  simple  Scottish  air, — 
"  There 's  no  place  like  our  own  dear  Home 

To  be  met  with  any  where !" 
L  3 


LADY  LUCY'S  PETITION. 
^  JTale  fouuirrtt  an  JFact. 

BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF    "  THE    RIVAL    CRUSOES.' 

"  And  is  my  dear  papa  shut  up  in  this  dismal  pla 
to  which  you  are  taking  me,  nurse?"  asked 
little  Lady  Lucy  Preston,  raising  her  eyes  feai-full| 
to  the  Tower  of  London,  as  the  coach  in  which  she 
was  seated  with  Amy  Gradwell,  her  nurse,  drove 
under  the  gateway.  She  trembled,  and  hid  her 
face  in  Amy's  cloak  when  they  alighted  and  she 
saw  the  soldiers  on  guard,  and  the  sentinels  with 
their  crossed  partisans  before  the  portals  of  that  part 
of  the  fortress  where  the  prisoners  of  state  were 
confined,  and  where  her  own  father,  Lord  Preston, 
of  whom  she  was  come  to  take  a  last  farewell,  was 
then  confined  under  sentence  of  death. 

"Yes,  my  dear  child,"   returned  Amy,  sorrow- 
fully, "my  lord,  your  father,  is  indeed  within  these 
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sad  walls.  You  are  now  going  to  visit  him ;  shall 
iyou  be  afraid  of  entering  this  place,  my  dear?" 
I  "  No,"  replied  Lady  Lucy,  resolutely,  "  I  am  not 
[afraid  of  going  to  any  place  where  my  dear  papa  is." 
'Yet  she  clung  closer  to  the  arm  of  her  attendant 
as  they  were  admitted  within  the  gloomy  precincts 
of  the  building,  and  her  little  heart  fluttered  fear- 
fidly  as  she  glanced  around  her,  and  she  whispered 
to  her  nurse — "  Was  it  not  here  that  the  two  young 
princes,  Edward  the  Fifth,  and  his  brother  Richard 
Duke  of  York,  were  murdered  by  their  cruel  uncle, 
Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester  ? " 

"  Yes,  my  love,  it  was ;  but  do  not  be  alarmed 
on  that  account,  for  no  one  wiU  harm  you,"  said 
old  Amy  in  an  encouraging  tone. 

"  And  was  not  good  king  Henry  the  Sixth  mur- 
dered here  also,  by  that  same  wicked  Richard?" 
continued  the  little  girl,  whose  imagination  was 
full  of  the  records  of  the  deeds  of  blood  that  had 
been  perpetrated  in  this  fatally  celebrated  place; 
many  of  which  had  been  related  to  her  by  Bridget 
Oldworth,  the  housekeeper,  since  her  father  had 
been  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason. 

"But  do  you  think  they  will  murder  papa,  nurae? " 
pursued  the  child,    as  they  began  to   ascend  the 
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stairs  leading  to  the  apartment  in  which  the  un- 
fortunate nobleman  was  confined. 

"  Hush!  hush !  dear  child,  you  must  not  talk  of 
these  things  here,"  said  Amy,  "  or  they  will  shut  us 
both  up  in  a  room,  with  bolts  and  bars,  instead  of 
admitting  us  to  see  my  lord,  your  father." 

"  Lady  Lucy  pressed  closer  to  her  nurse's  side 
and  was  silent,  till  they  were  ushered  into  the  room 
where  her  father  was  confined,  when,  forgetting 
every  thing  else  in  her  joy  at  seeing  him  again, 
she  sprang  into  his  arms,  and  almost  stifled  him 
with  her  kisses. 

Lord  Preston  was  greatly  affected  at  the  sight  of 
his  little  daughter ;  and,  overcome  by  her  passion- 
ate demonstrations  of  fondness,  his  own  anguish 
at  the  thought  of  his  approaching  separation  from 
her,  and  the  idea  of  leaving  her  an  orphan  at  her 
tender  age  (for  she  had  only  just  completed  her 
ninth  year,  and  had  lost  her  mother),  he  clasped  her 
to  lirs  bosom,  and  bedewed  her  innocent  face  with 
his  tears. 

"Why  do  you  cry,  dear  papa?"  asked  the  little 
child,  who  was  herself  weeping  at  the  sight  of 
his  distress.  "  And  why  will  you  not  leave  this 
gloomy  place,  and  come  home  to  your  own  Hall 
again." 
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"Attend  to  me,  Lucy,  and  I  will  tell  you  the 
cause  of  my  grief,"  said  her  father,  seating  the  little 
girl  on  his  knee.  "  I  shall  never  come  home  again, 
for  I  have  been  condemned  to  die  for  high  treason 
(which  means  an  offence  against  the  king),  and  I 
shall  not  leave  this  place  till  they  bring  me  forth  on 
Tower  Hill,  where  they  will  cut  off  my  head  with  a 
sharp  axe,  and  set  it  up  afterwards  over  Temple- 
Bar,  or  London  Bridge." 

At  this  terrible  inteUigence,  Lady  Lucy  screamed 
aloud,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  father's  bosom, 
which  she  wetted  with  her  tears. 

"  Be  composed,  my  dear  child,"  said  Lord  Pres- 
ton, "  for  I  have  much  to  say  to  you,  and  we  may 
never  meet  again  on  this  side  the  grave." 

"  No,  no,  dear  papa !  "  cried  she,  "  they  shall  not 
kill  you,  for  I  will  cling  so  fast  about  your  neck, 
that  they  shall  not  be  able  to  cut  your  head  off; 
and  I  will  tell  them  all,  how  good  and  kind  you  are, 
and  then  they  will  not  want  to  kill  you." 

"  My  dearest  love !  this  is  all  simple  talking," 
said  Lord  Preston.  "  I  have  offended  against  the  law 
as  it  is  at  present  established,  by  trying  to  have  my 
old  master  King  James  restored  to  the  throne,  and 
therefore  I  must  die.  Do  not  you  remember,  Lucy, 
I  took  you  once  to  Whitehall  to  see  King  James, 
and  how  kindly  he  spoke  to  you?" 
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"  Oh,  yes,  papa !  and  I  recollect  he  laid  his  hand  < 
on  my  head,  and  said,  I  was  like  what  his  daughter, 
the  Princess  of  Orange,  was  at  my  age,"  replied 
Lady  Lucy,  with  great  animation. 

"  Well,  my  child,  very  shortly  after  you  saw 
King  James  at  Whitehall,  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  had  married  his  daughter,  came  over  to  Eng- 
land, and  drove  King  James  out  of  his  palace  and  ! 
kingdom,  and  the  people  made  him  and  the  Prin- 
cess of  Orange,  king  and  queen  in  his  stead." 

"  But  was  it  not  very  wicked  of  the  Princess  of  ' 
Orange    to   join   with    her  husband   to   take   her 
father's   kingdom    away  from   him?      I   am   very 
sorry  King  James  thought  me  like  her,"  said  Lady 
Lucy,  earnestly. 

"  Hush !  hush !  my  love,  you  must  not  talk  so 
of  the  Princess  of  Orange,  for  perhaps  she  consi- 
dered she  was  doing  right  in  depriving  her  father 
of  his  dominions,  because  he  had  embraced  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  it  is  against  the  law  for  a 
King  of  England  to  be  a  Catholic.  Yet  I  confess 
I  did  not  believe  she  would  have  consented  to  sign 
the  death-warrants  of  so  many  of  her  father's  old 
servants,  only  on  account  of  their  faithful  attach- 
ment to  him,"  said  Lord  Preston,  with  a  sigh. 

"  I  have  heard  that  the  Princess  of  Orange  is  of 
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a  merciful  disposition,"  said  old  Amy  Gradwell, 
advancing  towards  her  master ;  "  and  perhaps  she 
might  be  induced  to  spare  your  life,  my  lord,  if 
your  pardon  were  very  earnestly  entreated  of  her 
by  some  of  your  friends." 

"  Alas !  my  good  Amy,  I  have  no  one  who  will 
undertake  the  perilous  office  of  soliciting  the  royal 
grace  for  an  attainted  traitor,  lest  they  should  be 
suspected  of  favouring  the  cause  of  King  James." 

"  Dear  papa !  let  me  go  to  the  queen  and  beg 
for  your  pardon,"  cried  Lady  Lucy,  with  a  crim- 
soned cheek  and  a  sparkling  eye.  "  I  wiU  so  beg 
and  pray  her  to  spare  your  life,  dear  papa,  that  she 
will  not  have  the  heart  to  deny  me." 

"Simple  child!"  exclaimed  her  father,  "what 
should  you  be  able  to  say  to  the  queen,  that  would 
be  of  any  avail?" 

"  God  would  teach  me  what  to  say,  and  he  has 
power  also  to  touch  her  heart  with  pity  for  a  child's 
distress,  and  to  open  her  ear  to  my  earnest  peti- 
tion." 

Her  father  clasped  her  to  his  bosom ;  but  said, 
"  Thou  wouldst  be  afraid  of  speaking  to  the  queen, 
even  if  thou  shouldst  be  admitted  to  her  presence, 
my  child." 

"  Why  should  I  be  afraid  of  speaking  to  the 


queen,  papa?  for  even  if  she  should  be  angry  with 
me,  and  answer  harshly,  I  should  be  thinking  too 
much  of  you,  father,  to  mind  it ;  or  if  she  were  to 
send  me  to  the  Tower  and  cut  off  my  head,  she 
could  only  kill  my  body,  but  would  have  no  power 
at  all  to  hurt  my  soul,  which  is  imder  the  protec- 
tion of  One,  who  is  greater  than  any  king  or  queen 
upon  earth." 

"  You  are  right,  my  child,  to  fear  God,  and  to 
have  no  other  fear,"  said  her  father.  "  It  is  He 
who  hath,  perhaps,  put  it  into  your  heart  to  plead 
with  the  queen  for  my  life;  which,  if  it  be  His 
pleasure  to  grant,  I  shall  feel  it  indeed  a  happiness 
for  my  child  to  be  made  the  instrument  of  my  deli- 
verance from  the  perils  of  death  which  now  encom- 
pass me ;  but  if  it  should  be  otherwise,  His  will  be 
done.  He  hath  promised  to  be  a  father  to  the 
fatherless,  and  he  will  not  forsake  my  good  and 
dutiful  child,  when  I  am  low  in  the  dust." 

"  But  how  will  my  Lady  Lucy  gain  admittance  to 
the  queen's  presence,  my  lord?"  asked  old  Amy, 
who  had  been  a  weeping  spectator  of  the  scene 
between  the  father  and  child. 

"  I  will  write  a  letter  to  her  godmother,  the 
Lady  Clarendon,  requesting  her  to  accomplish  the 
matter." 
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He  then  wrote  a  few  hasty  lines  to  that  lady, 
which  he  gave  to  his  daughter,  telling  her  she  was 
to  go  the  next  day  to  Hampton  Court,  properly 
attended,  and  to  obtain  a  sight  of  Lady  Clarendon, 
who  was  there  in  waiting  upon  the  queen,  and 
dpliver  that  letter  to  her  with  her  own  hand.  He 
then  kissed  his  child  tenderly,  and  bade  her  fare- 
well. 

Though  the  little  girl  wept  at  parting  with  her 
father,  yet  she  left  the  Tower  with  a  far  more  com- 
posed mind  than  she  entered  it ;  for  she  had  formed 
her  resolution,  and  her  young  heart  was  full  of 
hope.  She  had  silently  committed  her  cause  to 
God,  and  she  trusted  that  he  would  dispose  the 
event  prosperously  for  her. 

The  next  morning,  before  the  lark  had  sung  her 
matins,  Lady  Lucy  was  up,  and  dressed  in  a  suit  of 
deep  mourning,  which  Amy  had  provided  as  being 
the  most  suitable  garb  for  a  daughter  whose  only 
surviving  parent  was  under  sentence  of  death.  The 
servants,  who  had  been  informed  of  their  young 
lady's  intention  to  solicit  the  queen  for  her  father's 
pardon,  were  all  assembled  in  the  entrance-liall  to 
see  her  depart ;  and  as  she  passed  through  them, 
leaning  on  her  nurse's  arm,  and  attended  by  her 
father's  confidential  secretary,  and  the  old  butler, 
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they  shed  tears,  and  bade  God  bless  her,  and 
prosper  her  in  her  design. 

Lady  Lucy  arrived  at  Hampton  Court,  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Countess  of  Clarendon's  apai-t- 
nients  before  her  ladyship  was  out  of  bed,  .and, 
having  told  her  artless  tale  with  great  earnestness, 
delivered  her  father's  letter. 

Lady  Clarendon,  who  was  wife  to  the  queen's 
uncle,  was  very  kind  to  her  young  god-daughter, 
but  plainly  told  her  she  must  not  reckon  on  her 
influence  with  the  queen,  because  the  Earl  of  Cla- 
rendon was  in  disgrace,  on  account  of  being  sus- 
pected of  carrying  on  a  con-espondence  with  King 
James,  his  brother-in-law ;  therefore  she  dared  not 
solicit  the  queen  on  behalf  of  her  friend  Lord 
Preston,  against  whom  her  majesty  was  so  deeply 
exasperated,  that  she  had  declared  she  would  not 
shew  him  any  mercy. 

"  Oh!  "  said  the  little  girl,  "  if  I  could  only  see 
the  queen  myself,  I  would  not  wish  any  one  to 
speak  for  me,  for  I  should  plead  so  earnestly  to 
her  for  my  dear  papa's  life,  that  she  could  not 
refuse  me,  I  am  sure." 

"  Poor  child,  what  could  you  say  to  the  queen  ?" 
asked  the  countess,  compassionately. 

"  Only  let  me  see  her,  and  you  shall  hear," 
rejoined  Lady  Lucy. 
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"  Well,  my  love,  it  were  a  pity  but  what  thou 
shouldst  have  the  opportunity,"  said  Lady  Claren- 
don ;  "  but  much  I  fear  thy  little  heart  will  fail 
thee,  and  when  thou  see'st  the  queen  face  to  face, 
thou  wilt  not  be  able  to  utter  a  syllable." 

"  God  will  direct  the  words  of  my  lips,"  said  the 
little  girl,  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

The  countess  was  impressed  with  the  piety  and 
filial  tenderness  of  her  little  god-daughter ;  and  she 
hastened  to  rise  and  dress,  that  she  might  conduct 
the  child  into  the  palace-gallery,  where  the  queen 
usually  passed  an  hour  in  walking,  after  her  return 
from  chapel,  which  she  attended  every  morning. 

Her  majesty  had  not  left  the  chapel  when  Lady 
Clarendon  and  Lucy  entered  the  gallery ;  and  her 
ladyship  endeavoured  to  divert  the  anxious  impa- 
tience of  her  little  friend,  by  pointing  out  to  her 
the  portraits  with  which  it  was  adorned. 

"  I  know  that  gentleman  well,"  said  the  child, 
pointing  to  a  noble  whole-length  portrait  of  James 
the  Second. 

"  That  is  the  portrait  of  the  deposed  King  James, 
Queen  Mary's  father,"  observed  the  countess,  sigh- 
ing ;  "  and  a  very  striking  likeness  it  is,  of  that 
unfortunate  monarch, — but,  hark!  here  comes  the 
queen,  with  her  chamberlain  and  ladies,  from  chapel; 
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now,  Lucy,  is  the  time !  I  will  step  into  the  recess 
yonder,  but  you  must  remain  alone,  standing  where 
you  are;  and  when  her  majesty  approaches  near 
enough,  kneel  down  on  one  knee  before  her,  and 
present  your  father's  petition.  She  who  walks  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  other  ladies,  is  the  queen. 
Be  of  good  courage,  and  address  yourself  to  her." 

Lady  Clarendon  then  made  a  hasty  retreat. 
Lucy's  heart  fluttered  ^aolently  when  she  found 
herself  alone,  but  her  resolution  did  not  fail  her ; 
and,  while  her  lips  moved  silently  in  fervent  prayer 
to  the  Almighty  for  his  assistance  in  this  trying 
moment,  she  stood  with  folded  hands,  pale,  but 
composed,  and  motionless  as  a  statue,  awaiting  the 
queen's  approach ;  and  when  her  majesty  drew  near 
the  spot,  she  advanced  a  step  forward,  knelt,  and 
presented  the  petition. 

The  exti-eme  beauty  of  the  child,  her  deep 
mourning,  the  touching  sadness  of  her  look  and 
manner,  and,  above  all,  the  streaming  tears  which 
bedewed  her  face,  excited  the  queen's  attention  and 
interest :  she  paused,  spoke  kindly  to  her,  and  took  the 
offered  paper ;  but  when  she  saw  the  name  of  Lord 
Preston,  her  colour  rose,  she  frowned,  cast  the  peti- 
tion from  her,  and  would  have  passed  on  ;  but  Lucy, 
who  had  watched  her  countenance  with  a  degree  of 
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anxious  interest  that  amounted  to  agony,  losing  all 
awe  for  royalty  in  her  fears  for  her  father,  piit  forth 
her  hand,  and,  grasping  the  queen's  rohe,  cried  in 
an  imploring  tone,  "  Spare  my  father,  my  dear — 
dear  father,  royal  lady ! "  Lucy  had  meant  to  say 
many  persuasive  things;  hut  she  forgot  them  all 
in  her  sore  distress,  and  could  only  repeat  the 
words,  "  Mercy,  mercy  for  my  father,  gracious 
queen!"  till  her  vehement  emotion  choked  her  voice, 
and,  throAving  her  arms  round  the  queen's  kuees, 
she  leaned  her  head  against  her  majesty's  person 
for  support,  and  sohbed  aloud. 

The  intense  sorrow  of  a  child  is  always  peculiarly 
touching ;  but  the  circumstances  under  which  Lucy 
appeared,  were  more  than  commonly  affecting. —  It 
was  a  daughter,  not  beyond  the  season  of  infancy, 
over-mastering  the  timidity  of  that  tender  age,  to 
become  a  suppliant  to  an  offended  sovereign,  for 
the  life  of  a  father.  Queen  Mary  pitied  the  distress 
of  the  young  petitioner;  but  she  considered  the 
death  of  Lord  Preston  as  a  measure  of  political 
necessity;  she  therefore  told  Lucy  mildly,  but 
firmly,  that  she  could  not  grant  her  request. 

"  But  he  is  good  and  kind  to  every  one,"  said 
Lucy,  raising  her  blue  eyes,  which  were  swimming 
in  tears,  to  the  face  of  the  queen. 
M  3 
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"  He  may  be  so  to  you,  child,"  returned  her 
majesty ;  "  but  he  has  broken  the  laws  of  his 
country,  and  therefore  he  must  die." 

"  But  you  can  pardon  him  if  you  choose  to  do  so, 
madam,"  replied  Lucy:  "  and  I  have  read  that  God 
is  well  pleased  with  those  who  forgive ;  for  he  has 
said,  '  Blessed  are  the  merciful  for  they  shall  obtain 
mercy.'  " 

"  It  does  not  become  a  little  girl  like  you  to 
attempt  to  instruct  me,"  replied  the  queen,  gravely; 
"  I  am  acquainted  with  my  duty ;  and  as  it  is  my 
place  to  administer  justice  impartially,  it  is  not 
possible  for  me  to  pardon  your  father,  however 
painful  it  may  be  for  me  to  deny  the  request  of  so 
dutiful  a  child." 

Lucy  did  not  reply,  she  only  raised  her  eyes  with 
an  appealing  look  to  the  queen,  and  then  turned 
them  expressively  on  the  portrait  of  King  James, 
opposite  to  which  her  majesty  was  standing.  There 
was  something  in  that  look  that  bore  no  common 
meaning ;  and  the  queen,  whose  cm'iosity  was  ex- 
cited by  the  peculiarly  emphatic  manner  of  the 
child,  could  not  refrain  from  asking,  wherefore  she 
gazed  so  earnestly  upon  that  picture. 

"  I  was  thinking,"  i-eplied  Lady  Lucy,  "  how 
strange  it  was  that  you  should  wish  to  kill  my 
father,  only  because  he  loved  yours  so  faithfully ! " 
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This  wise  but  artless  reproof,  from  the  lips  of 
infant  innocence,  went  to  the  heart  of  the  queen ; 
she  raised  her  eyes  to  the  once  dear  and  honoured 
countenance  of  a  parent,  who,  whatever  were  his 
political  errors  as  a  king,  or  his  offences  against 
others,  had  ever  been  the  tenderest  of  parents  to 
her ;  and  when  the  remembrance,  that  he  was  an 
exile  in  a  foreign  land,  relying  on  the  bounty  of 
strangers  for  his  daily  bread,  Avhile  she  and  her 
husband  were  invested  with  the  regal  inheritance 
of  which  he  had  been  deprived,  pressed  upon  her 
mind,  the  thought  of  the  contrast  of  her  con- 
duct as  a  daughter,  when  compared  with  the  fiKal 
piety  of  the  child  before  her  (whom  a  sentence  of 
hers  was  about  to  render  an  oi^phan),  smote  upon 
her  heart,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

"  Rise,  dear  child,"  said  she,  "  thou  hast  pre- 
vailed— thy  father  shall  not  die.  I  grant  his 
pardon  at  thy  entreaty — thy  filial  love  has  saved 
him." 


THE  VULTURE  OF  THE  ALPS. 
I. 

I've  been  among  the  mighty  Alps,  and  wandered 

through  then-  vales, 
And   heard  the  honest  mountaineers  relate  their 

dismal  tales, 
As  round  the  cottage  blazing  hearth,  when  their 

daily  work  was  o'er, 
They  spake  of  those  who  disappeared,  and  ne'er 

were  heard-  of  more. 

II. 

For  some  had  gone  with  daring  foot  the  craggy 

peaks  to  gain. 
Until  they  seemed  like  hazy  specks  to  gazers  on  the 

plain ; 
But  in  a  fathomless  abyss  an  icy  grave  they  found, 
Or  were  crushed  beneath  the  avalanche,  that  starts 

at  human  sound. 
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in. 

And  there  I  from  a  shepherd  heard  a  narrative  of 

fear, — 
A  tale  to  rend  a  mortal  heart,  which  mothers  might 

not  hear ; 
The  tears  were  standing  in  his  eyes,  his  voice  was 

tremulous^ 
But  wiping  all  those  tears  away,  he  told  his  story 

thus : 

IV. 

"  It  is  among  these  barren  cliffs  the  ravenous  vul- 
ture dwells, 

Who  never  fattens  on  the  prey  which  from  afar  he 
smells ; 

But  patient,  watching  hour  on  hour  upon  a  lofty 
rock. 

He  singles  out  some  truant  lamb,  a  victim,  from 
the  flock. 

V. 

"  One  cloudless  sabbath  summer  morn,  the  sun  was 

rising  high. 
When,  from  my  children  on  the  green,  I  heard  a 

fearful  cry. 
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As  if  some  awful  deed  were  done,  a  shriek  of  grief  1 

and  pain, — 

A  cry,  I  humbly  tmst  in  God  I  ne'er  may  hear  i 


VI. 

"  I  hurried  out  to  learn  the  cause,  but  overwhelmed 

with  fright, 
The  children  never  ceased  to  shriek,  and  from  my 

frenzied  sight 
I  missed  the  youngest  of  my  babes,  the  darling  of 

my  care, 
But    something  caught   my  searching   eyes,   slow 

sailing  through  the  air. 


VII. 
"  Oh,  what  an  awfiU  spectacle  to  meet  a  father's 

eye, 
His  infant  made  a  Vulture's  prey,  with  terror  to 

descry ; 
And  know  with  agonizing  breast,  and  with  a  maniac 

rave. 
That  earthly  power  could  not  avail,  that  innocent 

to  save ! 
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VIIL 
"  My  infant  stretched  his  Httle  hands  imploringly  to 

me, 
And  struggled  with  the  ravenous  bird,  all  vainly,  to 

get  free ; 
At  intervals  I  heard  his  cries,  a  shriek  and  stifled 

scream  ! 
Until  upon  the  azure  sky  a  lessening  spot  they 

seem. 

IX. 

"  The  Vulture  flapped  his  sail-like  wings,  though 

heavily  he  flew, 
A  mote  upon  the  sun's  broad  face  he  seemed  unto 

my  view ; 
But  once  I  thought  I  saw  him  stoop,  as  if  he  would 

alight, — 
'T  was  only  a  delusive  thought,  for  all  had  vanished 

quite ! 

X. 

"All  search  was  vain,  and  years  had  passed;  that 

child  was  ne'er  forgot. 
When  once  a  daring  hunter  climbed  unto  a  lofty 

spot. 
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From  whence,   upon  a   rugged  crag  tlie   chamois 

never  reached, 
He  saw  an  infant's  fleshless  bones  the  elements  had 

bleached ! 

XI. 
"  I  clambered  up  that  rugged  cliff, — I  could  not  stay 

away, 
I  knew  they  were  my  infant's  bones  thus  hastening 

to  decay, — 
A  tattered  garment  yet  remained,  though  torn  to 

many  a  shred, — 
The  crimson  cap  he  wore  that  mom  was  still  upon 

the  head ! 

XII. 

"  That  dreary  spot  is  pointed  out  to  travellers  pass- 
ing ijy, 

Who  often  stand,  and  musing  gaze,  nor  go  without 
a  sigh." — 

And  as  I  journeyed  the  next  morn  along  my  sunny 
way. 

The  precipice  was  shewn  to  me,  whereon  the  infant 
lay. 


THE  LITTLE  JEW  MERCHANT. 


BY    MARY    HOWITT. 

"  For  want  of  a  thimble,"  said  Mrs.  Graham  to 
her  visitors,  "  I  cannot  finish  my  work."  So  giving 
the  embroidery-frame  into  the  hands  of  her  attend- 
ant, who  had  entered  the  moment  before  the  remark 
which  commences  our  story  was  made,  ordered  him 
to  take  it  back  to  her  dressing-room.  The  footman 
observed,  that  a  Httle  Jew-merchant,  with  a  box  of 
thimbles  and  other  articles,  had  just  left  the  gate. 
He  was  instantly  desired  to  summon  back  the 
httle  pedlar ; — but  before  we  introduce  him  to  the 
drawing-room,  we  will  say  a  few  words,  on  both  his 
character,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Graham. 

She  was  a  lady  in  the  decline  of  life,  of  honour- 
able family,  and  immense  wealth;  she  rose  early, 
walked  much,  and  was,  when  sitting  at  home,  con- 
stantly employed.  A  book,  or  some  kind  of  needle- 
work, was  always  in  her  hands. 

N 
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Mrs.  Graliam,  beside  tlie  peculiarities  we  have 
mentioned,  was  a  woman  of  most  energetic  benevo- 
lence ;  her  kindness  was  never  satisfied  with  good 
wishes  only.  She  gave  her  money  freely,  and  her 
advice  with  the  most  winning  sweetness.  At  the 
same  time,  she  often  assumed  towards  strangers, 
and  particularly  towards  those  whose  sincerity  she 
suspected,  a  sternness,  which  silenced  and  repelled 
them  at  once.  One  other  remark  we  must  make 
in  conclusion :  her  eldest  son,  Colonel  Graham,  who 
had  just  returned  from  abroad,  was  then  visiting 
her.  He  had  brought  her  many  valuable  presents, 
of  the  costly  productions  of  foreign  countries ;  and, 
among  other  things,  had  given  her  a  ring,  set  with 
an  almost  invaluable  diamond,  which  the  old  lady 
was  at  that  time  wearing,  and,  perhaps  (as  some 
people  said)  displaying  with  rather  more  osten- 
tation than  a  woman  of  her  good  sense  should  have 
done.  But  this  may  be  only  gossipping  tittle- 
tattle. 

Our  little  merchant,  Benoni  de  Leucada,  was  an 
orphan  Jew,  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  whose  sole 
property  was  deposited  in  the  few  silver  wares  he 
was  caiTying  in  a  flat  mahogany  box,  slung  across 
his  shoulder.  He  was  tall  of  his  age,  though  of  a 
slender  make ;  his  countenance  strikingly  exhibited 
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the  characteristic  physiognomy  of  his  people,  but 
without  that  sinister  expression,  so  often  visible  in  it. 

Sorrow,  and  unusual  thought,  were  deeply  traced 
in  every  line  of  his  face,  which,  notwithstanding, 
was  one  of  extraordinary  beauty.  He  might  in- 
deed have  furnished  a  model  for  the  study  of  a 
painter.  As  he  went  on  his  often  extensive 
rambles  from  village  to  village,  he  was  called 
the  handsome  little  Jew  ;  and  many  a  kind-hearted 
countrywoman  laid  out  her  two  shillings  in  a  thim- 
ble, or  bought  a  silver  bodkin,  out  of  pity  for  the 
solemn  expression  of  grief,  which,  she  thought, 
had  spoiled  his  beautiful  face,  while  in  fact,  we  be- 
lieve, it  owed  a  great  part  of  its  charm  to  that  very 
cause. 

Such  was  the  boy  who,  rather  against  the  internal 
sentiment  of  some  of  her  visitors,  was  ushered  into 
the  drawing-room  of  Mrs.  Graham.  The  change 
of  feeling  was  instantaneous  and  universal ;  and  all 
thronged  round  the  interesting  lad,  looking  so  curi- 
ously into  his  face  under  pretence  of  admiring  the 
arrangement  of  his  goods,  that  he  blushed  deeply, 
both  from  the  sense  of  the  bright  eyes  upon  him, 
and  the  consciousness  that  his  poor  box  made  but  a 
miserable  appearance. 

Mrs.  Graham  searched  among  his  wares  until  she 
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found  what  she  wanted,  and  whilst  so  doing,  of 
course  exhibited  her  ring.  The  light  radiated  from 
the  beautiful  stone,  which  contrasted  strangely  with 
the  paltry  articles  she  was  surveying.  The  eye  of 
Benoni  was  rivetted  by  the  ring :  the  lady  spoke,  but 
received  no  reply;  and  supposing  he  was  amazed 
by  the  sight  of  so  unusually  splendid  a  diamond, 
and  thinking  that  perhaps  he  might  understand 
something  of  the  value  of  stones,  she  said  kindly, 
"you  admire  my  ring,  I  suppose?"  The  boy  cast 
upon  her  his  fine  eyes,  swimming  in  tears,  and  ex- 
claimed with  emotion,  "that  ring  was  mine — that 
ring  was  my  mother's !"  The  ladies  looked  at  each 
other  in  astonishment,  and  most  of  them  imme- 
diately thought  hardly  of  the  poor  boy,  believing 
he  intended  to  act  some  strange  part. 

Mrs.  Gi-aham,  assuming  her  sternest  manner, 
replied  sharply,  that  he  was  not  brought  there  to 
own  any  lady's  jewels,  but  merely  to  attend  to  his 
trade.  Benoni,  no  way  daunted  by  the  manner  she 
intended  should  awe  him,  calmly  and  firmly  declared 
the  ring  to  have  once  been  his  sole  property,  which, 
liaving  lost,  he  had  been  I'educed  almost  to  beggary. 

"  If,  however,  what  I  assert  be  true,"  continued 
he,  "  that  diamond  may  be  removed  by  a  delicate, 
though  complicated  spring ;  and  underneath  will  be 
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found  engraven  two  Hebrew  words,  and  the  initials 
'a.  L. —  I  never  mentioned  this  peculiar  formation 
of  the  ring  to  the  wretch  who  robbed  me  of  it.  It 
was  a  family  secret:  and  therefore  he  could  not 
communicate  it  to  another." 

Mrs.  Graham  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  her 
son  to  be  summoned ;  then  informing  him  of  the 
strange  relation  of  the  boy,  demanded  from  him, 
whether  the  ring  had  not  been  brought  by  himself 
from  India,  a  few  months  before.  The  Colonel 
made  no  reply,  but  it  was  observed  that  an  unusual 
flush  passed  over  his  brow.  He  took  off  his 
mother's  ring,  and  placing  it  on  his  little  finger, 
held  it  towards  the  boy,  saying,  "  now,  sir,  for  your 
juggling; — mind  you,  sirrah,  however,  if  you  at- 
tempt any  fraud,  I  '11  have  such  an  example  made 
of  you,  as  every  Jewish  rascal  shall  remember  to 
his  death." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  boy,  not  attempting  to  touch  the 
ring,  "what  I  have  said  is  the  truth.  That  ring 
has  never  been  in  India  since  the  day  it  was  brought 
out  of  the  mine,  and  that  is  at  least  fifty  years  ago. 
As  to  practising  fraud,  how  could  I  do  it,  if  I 
would?"  he  continued  earnestly.  "I  am  an  or- 
phan, and  poor;  and  in  losing  that  ring,  I  lost  all 
but  what  buried  my  father,  and  purchased  the 
N  3 
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wretched  articles  with  which  I  furnished  this  box. 
I  am  in  your  house,  surrounded  by  your  servants, 
how  is  it  possible,  then,  that  I  could  deceive  you ! 

"If  you  will  allow  me,  however,  to  hold  the  ring 
one  moment,  I  will  shew  you,  not  only  how  the 
diamond  may  be  removed,  but  the  initials  of  my 
mother,  Adah  de  Leucada,  and  two  Hebrew  words, 
engraven  beneath  it." 

Feeling  the  truth  of  the  boy's  argument,  and  half 
ashamed  of  suspecting  one  so  entirely  in  his  power, 
the  Colonel  instantly  handed  him  the  ring. 

It  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment  to  displace  what 
had  appeared  the  firmly-set  diamond,  which  he 
returned  to  the  Colonel,  giving,  at  the  same  time, 
the  ring  to  Mrs.  Graham.  The  signs  he  had  spoken 
of  were  beautifully  distinct,  though  engraved  in  so 
small  a  space.  Silence,  and  blank  looks  of  astonish- 
ment, immediately  succeeded,  and  the  strange  and 
magician-like  boy  was  ordered  to  relate  those  cir- 
cumstances, which  had  so  singularly  connected  him 
with  the  ring. 

The  Colonel,  however,  in  the  first  place,  candidly 
made  the  avowal,  that  he  had  practised  a  little  de- 
ception on  his  mother  with  regard  to  the  ring — as 
the  one  he  had  brought  from  India  had  been  ex- 
changed in  London,  for  that  to  which  it  appeared 
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some  mystery  was  attached.  The  exchange  had 
been  made,  because  he  considered  this  diamond  so 
much  finer  than  his  own,  and  he  wished  to  present 
his  mother  with  the  most  vahiable  one  he  could 
obtain.  Mrs.  Graham  appeared  tolerably  well  satis- 
fied with  this  explanation ;  and  poor  Benoni,  stand- 
ing before  her  elegant  work-table,  with  the  Colonel 
and  the  ladies  seated  round  him,  related  a  narrative 
to  the  following  effect :  — 

His  father  was  a  Jew  mei'chant  at  Lisbon,  of 
considerable  influence  and  wealth ;  and  his  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  chief  men  of  their 
people,  and  was  remarkable,  not  only  for  her  beauty, 
but  for  her  large  possessions. 

Joseph  Solomon  de  Leu9ada,  for  such  was  his 
father's  name,  was  considered  a  person  of  no  small 
importance  in  the  state,  in  consequence  of  bonds  he 
held  from  the  noblest  families  in  Portugal,  to  whom 
he  had  advanced  monies.  His  house  was  crowded 
by  the  most  potent  grandees  and  ministers;  and 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  European  courts,  the 
solidity  of  his  judgment,  his  popular  manners,  and 
the  influence  he  possessed  over  the  Portuguese 
nobles,  as  well  as  from  being  the  depository  of  many 
state  secrets,  he  had  acquired  an  extraordinary  im- 
portance  in   the   capital.      After   the   earthquake, 
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which  dcmohshcd  su  considerable  a  portion  of  the 
city,  and  the  whole  property  of  many  of  the  noblest 
families,  Leu^ada,  though  himself  a  great  sufferer, 
had  still  sufficient  wealth  left  to  assist  those  whose 
losses  had  been  greater  than  his  own. 

Finding,  however,  at  length,  that  the  demands 
upon  him  were  too  frequent  and  imperious,  he  re- 
solved to  be  prudent  towards  himself  and  his  family, 
and  refused  to  extend  his  advances  any  farther. 
After  this  determination,  he  perceived  that  he  was 
no  longer  looked  upon  as  formerly ;  and  was  consi- 
dered, from  some  unknown  cause,  an  enemy  of  his 
country.  He  was  feared,  misrepresented,  proscribed, 
and  finally  found  himself  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  Inquisition.  His  life  was  endangered  on  all 
hands;  and  the  few  who  adhered  to  him  in  this 
trying  moment,  advised  him  to  flee,  while  he  had 
yet  a  chance  of  saving  his  own  life,  and  the  lives  of 
his  family.  Hastily,  therefore,  collecting  his  pro- 
perty, wliich  was  chiefly  in  gold  and  jewels,  he  left 
his  house,  with  his  wife  and  five  children,  in  the 
night,  and  proceeded  with  all  speed  to  Oporto. 
He  there  found  a  ship  sailing  for  England;  and 
placing  his  wife  and  children  on  board,  returned  to 
secure  his  valuable  luggage.  On  his  way,  he  was 
informed  that  officers,  with  full  power  to  take  him 
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and  his  family  back  to  Lisbon,  had  tracked  him  to 
Oporto,  and  were  at  that  moment  in  pursuit  of 
him.  Anxious  only  to  save  his  life,  he  contrived,, 
in  disguise,  to  elude  their  vigilance ;  and  hurrying 
to  the  quay,  embarked,  having  no  other  property 
than  the  jewels  his  wife  wore. 

They  lived  for  some  years  in  London,  in  obscui'ity 
and  sorrow,  being  doomed  to  see,  one  after  another, 
their  innocent  and  helpless  children  fall  victims  to 
their  altered  circumstances.  Left  childless,  and 
almost  broken-hearted,  the  once  rich  and  powerful 
Leufada  was  doomed  to  suffer  a  yet  greater  mis- 
fortune, in  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife,  who 
bequeathed  him  a  helpless  infant,  then  only  a  few 
weeks  old, — now  the  little  merchant,  whose  story 
was  beginning  to  interest  his  auditors. 

The  infancy  of  our  hero  was  one  of  privation  and 
sorrow;  an  old  Jewess  was  hired  to  be  his  nurse, 
and  Leu9ada,  doting  on  the  only  child  of  his  exile, 
watched  over  him  with  the  anxiety  and  tenderness 
of  a  mother.  He  had  no  companions  in  his  child- 
hood, save  his  nurse  and  his  father;  and  when  he 
was  old  enough  to  dispense  with  a  female  attendant, 
she  was  dismissed,  except  as  an  occasional  assistant 
in  their  humble  domestic  establishment. 

About  a  year  before  the  time  when  the  young 
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Jew  made  the  discovery  respecting  Mrs.  Graham's 
ring,  his  father,  after  having  been  for  some  time 
conscious  of  his  dechning  health,  felt  that  the  sea- 
son of  their  separation  would  soon  arrive ;  and  that 
his  beloved  and  friendless  child  must  be  left  still 
more  forlorn  than  he  had  hitherto  been.  Benoni 
knew  the  family  history ;  but  he  knew  not,  till  then, 
how  nearly  exhausted  were  the  slender  finances, 
wliich  had  just  kept  them  above  want  so  long. 

Leucada  lay  on  his  miserable  bed,  weak  and 
melancholy.  The  fate  of  his  child  was  heavy  at 
his  heart ;  and,  in  the  grief  of  his  spirit,  he  prayed 
the  God  of  his  fathers  to  remove  Benoni,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  was  summoned  from  the  world, 
that  want  and  wicked  men  might  not  make  him 
their  prey.  Night  and  day  did  the  poor  boy  watch 
by  his  father.  He  administered  his  medicines, 
smoothed  his  pillow,  and  moistened  his  parched 
lips.  All  that  love  could  do,  was  done  by  him, — 
but  in  vain. 

At  length,  the  additional  expenses  attendant  on 
a  sick  bed  reduced  their  small  finances  to  the  last 
guinea.  Benoni  determined,  to  keep  this  from  his 
father's  knowledge,  and  to  convert  their  remaining 
jewel,  a  ring,  which  his  mother  had  received  from 
Leu9ada  on  her  wedding-day,  into  money,  to  relieve 
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their  urgent  necessities.  This  ring,  which  was  of 
great  value,  his  father  had  decided  to  appropriate  in 
estabUshing  Benoni  in  some  respectable  way  of  ob- 
taining his  livelihood,  when  he  was  old  enough  to 
provide  for  himself.  The  wants  of  his  father  were, 
however,  nearest  liis  heart, — so,  seizing  an  oppor- 
tunity while  he  slept,  he  took  the  ring,  intending  to 
offer  it  to  a  first-rate  jeweller,  whose  character  and 
standing  in  the  world  would  guarantee  his  honesty. 
By  ill-fortune,  he  met  a  Jew  who  had  occasion- 
ally visited  his  father, — one  held  in  high  esteem  in 
the  synagogue,  and  of  winning  address.  Kindness 
always  fomid  its  way  to  the  heart  of  Benoni ;  and 
this  man,  in  his  manner  at  least,  had  often  evinced 
it  towards  him.  He  accosted  Benoni  with  his  usual 
mildness,  inquired  after  his  father,  and  lamented  his 
condition.  The  unsuspecting  boy  related  to  him 
their  circumstances,  shewing  him  the  ring,  and  tell- 
ing him  the  errand  he  was  then  upon.  The  eyes 
of  the  Jew  sparkled  as  he  held  the  ring  in  his  hand 
— he  declared  it  was  worth  the  price  of  a  king's 
crown, — and  proffered,  as  the  jeweller  was  well 
known  to  him,  to  transact  the  business,  promising 
to  call  on  Benoni  in  the  evening.  At  the  same 
time,  he  proposed  to  lend  him  ten  pounds,  to  be 
repaid  on   the  sale  of  the  ring.     Rejoicing  at  his 
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good  fortune,  in  having  been  spared  a  longer  ab- 
sence from  his  father,  and  thinking  his  friend  could 
negociate  the  business  so  much  better  than  himself, 
he  returned,  feeling  happier  than  he  had  done  for 
many  days. 

His  feelings  of  pleasure,  however,  were  of  short 
duration.  He  found  that  a  sad  change  had  taken 
place  during  his  absence ;  and  that  his  father,  though 
still  sensible,  was  fast  declining.  The  faint  smile, 
which  for  a  moment  lit  up  his  countenance  on  the 
approach  of  Benoni,  soon  faded ;  and  motioning  for 
him  to  lay  his  head  beside  him  on  the  pillow,  he 
said,  in  a  voice  hardly  audible,  "  My  dear  boy,  thy 
father  will  soon  be  taken  from  thee,  leaving  thee  in 
a  land  of  strangers.  Our  God,  however,  who  parted 
the  sea  for  our  fathers,  will  not  forsake  thee.  Thou 
art  not  in  penury,  my  son ;  for  the  ring,  whose  value 
is  immense,  will  supply  thy  need: — farewell,  and 
may  God  watch  over  thee  and  bless  thee!"  These 
were  his  last  words,  and  before  evening  poor  Benoni 
wept  over  the  dead  body  of  his  father. 

His  grief  so  much  absorbed  his  attention,  that  it 
was  not  till  the  morrow  he  remembered  the  promise 
of  his  friend.  A  moment's  alarm  passed  over  his 
mind, —  and  still  more  did  he  feel  the  reason  there 
was  for  apprehension,  when  three,  four,  and  even 
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five  days  elapsed,  without  his  appearance.  The  next 
day,  being  the  one  fixed  for  his  father's  burial, 
Benoni  felt  that  he  could  not  leave  the  body,  which 
he  had  watched  continually :  sometimes  sitting  with 
most  melancholy  forebodings  beside  it ;  and  at  others, 
laying  his  head  on  his  father's  pillow,  he  indulged 
his  tears,  till  sleep,  for  a  short  time,  made  him 
forget  his  sorrows. 

After  the  interment  of  his. father,  he  set  out  for 
the  house  which  he  knew  the  Jew  occupied.  To 
his  horror  and  grief,  he  found  it  closed ;  and  was 
informed  by  a  poor  woman,  from  a  cellar  beneath, 
that  the  gentleman  had  suddenly  given  up  house- 
keeping a  week  before,  and  was  gone  to  Ireland, 
having  had  a  large  fortune  left  him  there.  Benoni 
made  no  reply ;  his  heart  seemed  cold  within  him  ; 
so  walking  on  without  aim,  or  even  thought,  save  of 
his  utter  misery,  and  what  then  seemed  folly,  he 
found  himself,  before  he  was  aware,  in  the  silent 
fields,  beyond  even  the  suburbs  of  London — and, 
sitting  down  on  the  grass,  he  wept  bitterly. 

He,  however,  found  it  necessary  to  do  some- 
thing for  his  living ;  and,  accordingly,  laid  out  his 
remaining  pittance  in  furnishing  the  box  which 
then  lay  before  him,  and  which  had  hitherto,  he 
said,  sufficiently  supplied  his  wants.     "  I  have,"  he 
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pursued,  "  no  one  to  come  forward  to  vouch  for 
my  honesty.  The  God  of  our  jjeople,  who,  tliough 
he  frown  on  us  has  not  forsaken  us,  he  only,  and 
the  false  friend  who  betrayed  me,  can  tell  how  true 
are  the  words  I  have  spoken." 

Benoni's  language  seemed  indeed  that  of  truth. 
His  auditors,  whatever  might  be  their  suspicious 
and  unfriendly  feeling  towards  him  when  he  com- 
menced, were  now  convinced  of  his  sincerity. 

Colonel  Graham  hastened  to  the  jeweller  from 
whom  he  had  purchased  the  ring.  From  him  he 
obtained  a  confirmation  of  Benoni's  statement,  in 
the  assurance  that  it  was  offered  to  him  by  a  Jew, 
who  declared  it  to  be  the  property  of  a  Portuguese 
nobleman,  then  in  distress.  Benoni  was  introduced 
to  him,  and  left  to  plead  his  own  cause.  He  related 
his  story  with  such  simplicity  and  pathos,  that  the 
jeweller  was  warmly  interested ;  and  with  honour- 
able candour  confessed,  that  the  sum  which  he  had 
given  to  the  Jew  for  the  i-ing  was  infinitely  below 
the  price  he  had  obtained  from  the  Colonel ;  and, 
with  a  generosity  as  rare,  we  fear,  as  it  is  praise- 
worthy, he  sacrificed  the  sum  he  had  given,  and 
restored  to  Benoni  its  full  value. 

From  want  and  obscurity  the  poor  boy  was  thus 
miraculously   rescued.       Mrs.    Graham,    with  her 
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characteristic  kindness  and  enthusiasm,  wore  the 
ring  in  all  companies ;  and  relating  its  history  over 
and  over  again,  soon  made  her  little  protege  the 
distinguished  favourite  of  her  numerous  friends ; 
and  as  they  all  concurred  in  thinking  the  lot  of  a 
pedlar  to  be  one  fraught  with  many  dangers  and 
temptations,  they  induced  the  kind  jeweller  to 
receive  Benoni  into  his  employ. 

At  the  end  of  five  years,  the  little  Jew's  property, 
which  had  been  advantageously  invested  by  his 
master,  enabled  him  to  commence  business  on  his 
own  account;  and  in  conclusion  we  must  remark, 
that  the  little  Jew  Merchant,  in  his  after  prosperity, 
never  forgot  the  humility  taught  him  by  distress, 
and  never  proved  unworthy  of  his  kind  benefactors. 


THE  HOUSE  SPARROW. 

BY    BARRY    CORNWALL. 

Virginibus  puerisque  canto. 

I  sing  this  verse  for  boys  and  girls. 

Touch  not  the  little  Sparrow,  who  doth  build 

His  home  so  near  us.     He  doth  follow  us 

From  spot  to  spot,  amidst  the  turbulent  town. 

And  ne'er  deserts  us.     To  all  other  birds 

The  woods  suffice,  the  rivers,  the  sweet  fields, 

And  Natiu-e  in  her  aspect  mute  and  fair ; 

But  he  doth  herd  with  man.     Blithe  servant !  live, 

Feed,  and  grow  cheerftil!     On  my  window's  ledge 

I  '11  leave  thee  every  morning  some  fit  food. 

In  payment  of  thy  service. — Doth  he  serve? — 

Ay,  serves,  and  teaches.     His  familiar  voice, 

His  look  of  love,  his  sure  fidelity, 

Bids  us  be  gentle  with  so  small  a  friend ; 

And  much  we  learn  from  acts  of  gentleness. 
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Doth  he  not  teach? — Ay,  and  doth  serve  us  too, 

Who  clears  our  homes  from  many  a  noisome  thing, 

Insect  or  reptile ;  and  when  we  do  mark 

With  what  nice  care  he  huilds  his  nest,  and  guards 

His  offspring  from  all  harm, — and  how  he  goes, 

A  persevering,  hold  adventurer, 

'Midst  hostile  tribes,  twenty  times  big  as  he. 

Skill,  perseverance,  courage,  parent  love, — 

In  all  these  acts  we  see,  and  may  do  well. 

In  our  own  lives,  perhaps,  when  need  doth  ask, 

To  imitate  the  little  household  bird. 

Untiring  follower !  what  doth  chain  thee  here  ? 
What  bond 's  'tween  thee  and  man  ?     Thy  food  the 

same 
As  theirs  who  wing  the  woods, — thy  voice  as  wild. 
Thy  wants,  thy  power  the  same, — we  nothing  do 
To  serve  thee,  and  few  love  thee  ;  yet  thou  hang'st 
About  our  dwellings,  like  some  humble  friend. 
Whom  custom  and  kind  thoughts  do  link  to  us. 
And  no  neglect  can  banish. 

So,  long  live 
The  household  Sparrow  !  may  he  thrive  for  ever ! 
For  ever  twitter  forth  his  morning  song, 
A  brief,  but  sweet  domestic  melody ! 
o  3 
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Long  may  he  live  !  and  he  who  aims  to  kill 
Our  small  companion,  let  him  think  how  he 
Would  feel  if  great  men  spurned  him  from  their 

hearths, 
Or  tyrant  doomed  him,  who  had  done  no  wrong, 
To  pains  or  sudden  death.     Then  let  him  think, 
And  he  will  spare  the  little  trustful  bird ; 
And  his  one  act  of  clemency  will  teach 
His  heart  a  lesson  that  shall  widen  it, 
For  nothing  makes  so  bright  the  soul,  as  when . 
Pity  doth  temper  wisdom. 


THE  BEREAVED  PARENT, 

Start  not,  amiable  and  compassionate  children, 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  a  despised  and  ill-treated 
parent !  Not  by  my  own  children ;  no,  that  pang  is 
spared  me,  for  they  are  torn  from  me  before  they 
are  sensible  of  a  mother's  love.  But  the  world,  the 
whole  world,  treats  me  with  barbarous  cruelty ! 

No  sooner  am  I  known  to  be  a  parent,  than  all 
my  offspring  are  wrested  from  me. 

Should  I  conceal  myself  in  the  deepest  cave,  or 
wander  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  I  am  dis- 
covered, and  robbed  of  my  treasures. 

I  can  say  of  my  children,  with  more  truth  than 
Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  "  These  are 
my  only  jewels  !  "  for  they  are  worthy  of  a  crown ! 
Indeed,  many  of  my  offspring,  by  their  brilliant 
virtues,  have  added  lustre  to  the  most  splendid 
diadems  of  the  East !  They  are  fair,  very  fair ;  and 
their  intrinsic  worth  is  equal  to  their  beauty.    Most 
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justly  do  they  serve  as  the  standard  of  excellence, 
by  which,  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful  are  com- 
pared. Their  chief  merit,  however,  consists  in  the 
good  imi^ression  I  make  upon  them  in  their  infancy, 
and  their  beauty  is  but  "reflection  caught  from 
me ! " 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  complain  of  my  children's 
neglect.  They,  poor  things,  never  knew  their 
parent !  But  acutely  do  I  feel  the  base  conduct  of 
those  who  violently  seize  on  my  oiFspring,  and  pay 
no  debt  of  gratitude  to  me. 

As  I  have  before  inferred,  my  children  are  placed 
in  the  highest  rank  of  society.  They  are  much  ad- 
mired; and  such  is  the  folly  to  which  fashion  leads, 
that  they  are  imitated  even  to  their  very  defects. 
Although  they  give  pleasure  to  others,  yet,  sti-ange 
to  say,  they  know  not  what  true  happiness  is. 
Sometimes  they  are  clothed  in  gold,  and  adorned 
with  rubies,  —  often  are  they  imprisoned,  though 
innocent, —  and  frequently  are  they  put  in  chains, 
though  guilty  of  no  offence.  They  have  been  pre- 
sent at  the  most  sumptuous  feasts ;  and  one  of  the 
finest  of  my  family  was  drowned  in  a  cup,  in  tyran- 
nical sport,  at  the  luxuriant  banquet  of  a  noble 
Roman  and  a  wicked  Egyptian  Empress ! 

Gcnllc  Reader,  what  is  my  name? 


FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH. 


BY    MARY    HOWITT. 


There  were  six  merry  children,  all  frolic  and  fun. 
At  play  on  a  green,  'neath  the  midsummer's  sun ; 
And  thus  they  sang,  in  their  heartsome  glee, — 
"  We  're  French  and  English — three  and  three  1 
These  are  the  Frenchmen,  meagre  and  thin, 
Hop,  skip,  and  jump, —  do  you  think  they'll  win! 
These  are  the  Englishmen,  sturdy  and  stout ; 
Brave  in  the  battle  —  they'll  win,  no  doubt! 
Pull  away,  pull  with  all  your  might — 
Pull  away — that's  the  way  we  fight! 

II. 
"  Twenty  battles  we  fight  in  a  day : 
Some  we  win,  as  best  we  may; 
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Some  we  lose,  but  we  care  not  a  pin  — 
If  we  did  not  laugh,  we  sliould  always  win. 
French  and  English — here  we  stand — 
Three  in  an  army,  on  either  hand  ! 
Pull  away,  pull  with  all  your  might — 
Pull  away — that's  the  way  we  fight! 


"  Who  cares  for  a  battle,  where  nobody's  slain ; 
They  who  are  down  may  get  up  again ! 
None  run  away,  like  a  coward  or  knave — 
Frenchmen  and  Englishmen,  all  are  brave ! 
Now  again  let  the  battle  be  tried. 
Three  thousand  strong  on  either  side ; 
Pull  away,  pull  with  all  your  might — 
Pull  away —  that 's  the  way  we  fight !  " 


THE  RESTLESS  BOY. 


BY    MRS.  OPIE. 


There  is  nothing  more  trying  to  the  patience  of 
preceptors  or  companions  of  children,  than  restless- 
ness;— than  the  wish  to  be  where  they  are  not,  and 
the  signs  of  their  being  weary  of  what  they  are 
employed  upon. 

This  trying  restlessness,  and  desire  of  change, 
was  never  more  obvious  than  in  Merrick  Morrison 
— a  little  spoiled  boy,  whom  his  kind  uncle  and 
aunt.  Sir  George  and  Lady  Pemberton,  had  re- 
ceived into  their  family  to  spend  his  holidays, 
because  a  fever  had  broken  out  in  his  own;  and 
not  a  day  passed  that  did  not  convince  them  what 
an  unsuitable  companion  he  was  for  their  children. 
They  would  have  thought  him  a  dangerous  example 
also,  had  they  not  observed,  that  Edward  and 
Harry,  their  amiable  twins,  were  quite  as  much 
aware  of   Merrick's    defects    as    they   themselves, 
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and  were  equally  tired  of  his  company  ;  though 
they  were  too  well  educated  to  make  his  faults 
the  subject  of  conversation,  and  too  well  taught 
not  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  amuse  their  guest. 

For  this  purpose,  as  soon  as  their  lessons  were 
over,  during  which  Merrick  usually  yawned  annoy- 
ingly  loud  over  the  book  which  Sir  George  insisted 
on  his  reading,  that  he  might  not  spend  all  his  time 
in  idleness,  they  used  to  challenge  Merrick  to  dif- 
ferent athletic  exercises ;  to  swam  the  rope,  as  it  is 
called ;  to  jump  over  a  bar ;  to  nm  races ;  or  to  dig 
with  them  in  their  garden,  and  play  at  battledore  and 
shuttlecock ;  but  he  was  soon  tired  of  each  amuse- 
ment in  its  turn,  and  usually  said,  after  a  while — ■ 
"  Come,  I  am  tired  of  this ;  let  us  go  to  something 
else ! "  It  was  the  same  thing  if  they  took  a  walk 
to  see  a  fine  prospect.  The  moment  they  had 
reached  it,  Merrick  cried  out — "  Come,  let  us  go  to 
another  view  ;  I  am  tired  of  this !  "  And  though 
his  companions  expressed  their  delight  in  the  pros- 
pect before  them,  he  did  not  let  them  rest  till  they 
followed  him  whither  liis  impatient  spirit  led ;  and 
when  there,  he  was  as  eager  to  quit  what  he  had  so 
eagerly  desired  to  reach.  On  these  occasions,  Henry 
could  scarcely  keep  his  contempt  to  himself;  but 
Edward's  feeling  was  more  that  of  pity  for  the  poor 
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boy's  bad  education,  and  this  led  him  sometimes 
to  endeavour  to  prevail  on  him  to  conti-ol  his  rest- 
less impatience,  and  try  to  enjoy  the  present  scencj 
as  he  and  Harry  did.  But  in  vain.  Merrick  would 
either  yawn  while  he  spoke,  or  tumble  on  the  grass, 
or  whistle,  to  shew  how  entirely  he  disregarded  his 
cousin's  i-emonstrances. 

As  change  of  any  kind  was  delightful  to  Merrick, 
he  jumped  for  joy  when  he  heard  that  his  uncle  and 
aunt  were  going  to  remove  to  a  house  which  they 
had  on  the  coast,  in  order  to  receive  a  brother  of 
Sir  George's,  who  had  been  out  with  a  navy  captain 
of  his  acquaintance,  on  a  cruize,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health,  and  he  was  to  be  landed  there,  as  the 
vessel  woidd  pass  that  shore  on  its  way  into  harbour. 

Now,  then,  Merrick  was  all  for  the  sea  and  the 
cliffs ;  and  he  was  so  impatient  to  be  gone,  that  he 
even  assisted  his  cousins  to  pack  up,  though  there 
was  scarcely  any  thing  that  he  folded  or  packed, 
which  had  not  to  be  folded  or  packed  over  again  ; 
however,  as  Edward  kindly  said,  "the  will  to  be 
useful  must  be  accepted  for  the  deed."  And,  having 
tumbled  his  own  things  into  his  trunk,  Merrick  came 
down,  two  stairs  at  a  time,  when  he  heard  the  joyful 
sound  of  "  Come,  boys,  come ;  the  carriage  is  at  the 
door!" 
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When  they  reached  their  new  abode,  Merrick  could 
not  rest  till  he  had  run  down  to  the  *sea ;  and  as  he 
was  sure  he  should  not  leave  the  shore  till  it  was 
quite  dark,  his  cousins,  who  were  fond  of  drjing 
sea-weed,  and  picking  up  stones  to  class,  as  they 
were  versed  in  natural  history,  took  their  tin  cases 
with  them,  and  a  basket  to  hold  the  stones;  but 
Merrick,  restless  as  the  billows  which  he  looked 
upon,  became  tired  of  the  shore  in  a  very  short 
time ;  and,  as  he  had  never  been  used  to  consider 
any  one  but  himself,  his  more  obliging  cousins  were 
forced  to  give  up  their  pursuits  almost  as  soon  as 
they  were  begun,  and  to  follow  Merrick  to  the 
garden. 

The  next  day  their  uncle  Pemberton  was  ex- 
pected; and,  as  Merrick  had  never  seen  a  large 
ship,  he  was  in  great  joy  at  the  idea  of  seeing  one, 
and  he  was  constantly  wearying  each  of  the  family 
in  turn  with  "  Well,  but  when  will  the  sliip  come  ? 
I  am  so  fired  of  looking  for  it — I  say,  when  will  it 
come?" 

"  That  must  depend  on  the  wind  and  tide,  Mer- 
rick, and  perhaps  it  may  not  come  till  evening." 

"  Oh,  dear  uncle !  I  shall  be  tired  to  death  of 
waiting  till  then." 

"  Not   if  you  are   employed  like  your  cousins, 
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Merrick.  Read  Lazy  Lawrence;  here  it  is,  and  I 
think  it  might  do  you  good." 

"  Yes,  uncle,  I  will." 

But  the  interesting  tale  was  soon  thrown  aside, 
and  Merrick  got  up  to  leave  the  room. 

"Whither  are  you  going,  Merrick?" 

"  To  the  stable,  uncle,  to  Tom." 

"  What  do  you  want  with  him  ?  I  do  not  allow 
my  sons  to  go  into  the  stable,  or  to  play  with  Tom." 

"  Oh,  I  only  want  to  see  the  horses  rubbed  down." 

"  Then  I  beg  you  to  stay  where  you  are,  as  you 
are  not  intended  for  a  groom ;  and  here  is  a  book  of 
prints  to  turn  over  :  when  your  cousins  have  finished 
their  lessons,  they  shall  walk  with  you." 

So  poor  Merrick  was  forced  to  sit  down  again, 
and  turn  over  the  prints ;  but  he  did  it  so  carelessly, 
that  his  uncle  was  obliged  to  take  the  book  away, 
lest  it  should  be  spoiled. 

At  last,  the  lessons  were  over,  and  his  cousins  at 
liberty; — but  which  way  should  they  go?  Merrick 
was  all  for  the  sea  and  the  shore  now ;  and  he  was 
so  amused  with  jumping  over  the  little  channels 
made  by  the  waves,  and  throwing  stones  into  the 
billows,  that  he  was  less  impatient  to  go  to  a  new 
scene  than  usual,  to  his  cousins'  joy,  who  were 
therefore  able  to  pick  up  a  large  quantity  of  stones, 
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and  sea-weed,  and  who  were  in  hopes  that  the  vessel 
bearing  their  uncle  to  them  would  now  appear  in 
sight  very  soon,  as  they  saw  Sir  George  and  Lady 
Pemberton  on  the  cliff,  watching  for  it,  with  a  tele- 
scope. To  their  great  mortification,  however,  Merrick 
at  last  grew  tired  of  his  new  sport,  and  would  not 
let  them  alone  till  he  had  made  them  go  up  the  cliff 
again ;  and  when  there,  he  would  go  and  explore  a 
thick  copse,  some  way  up  the  road  from  the  cliff, 
where  he  had  been  told  there  were  fine  nuts  and 
blackberries.  In  vaui  did  his  cousins  assure  him, 
that  if  they  went  they  might  possibly  not  see  the 
ship  come  in ;  he  said,  if  they  would  not  come,  he 
would  go  alone :  and,  as  his  uncle  and  aunt  were 
not  sorry  to  accustom  their  dear  boys  to  make  little 
sacrifices  of  their  will  to  oblige  others,  Edward  and 
Harry  were  advised  by  them  to  go  with  their  guest ; 
adding,  that  as  there  were  vipers  in  one  part  of  the 
copse,  they  must  warn  Merrick  not  to  go  near  it. 
The  obedient  boys,  therefore,  gave  up  their  own 
will,  and  accompanied  the  self-willed  Merrick. 

The  copse  was  indeed  full  of  blackberries  and 
nuts ;  and  the  greedy  Merrick  did  not  know  which 
to  begin  upon  first ;  but  recollecting  that  he  could 
put  the  nuts  into  his  pockets  and  cat  them  at  home, 
but  could  not  so  easily  carry  away  blackberries,  he 
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ate  them  first,  wondering  that  his  cousins,  from  fear 
of  staining  their  mouths  and  clean  shirts,  should 
deny  themselves  such  a  treat. 

"  But  we  expect  to  be  called  to  see  the  ship,  and 
my  uncle,  every  moment,"  said  Harry,  "  and  had 
rather  not  make  ourselves  unfit  to  be  seen." 

"  Nonsense !  I  do  not  believe  the  ship  will  come 
at  all ;  and  these  berries  are  so  7iice,  and  this  is  such 
a  nice  wood :  I  shall  not  go,  though  you  do,  but  stay 
here  and  enjoy  myself." 

"  But  you  never  saw  a  large  ship,  Merrick !" 

"  No,  nor  do  I  ever  desire  it,  unless  I  have 
nothing  better  to  do." 

At  this  moment,  Harry  cried  out,  "  Hark !  I  am 
sure  I  heard  a  shout! "  and  instantly  ran  off  to  the 
cliff.  Edward  would  fain  have  followed  him ;  but 
Merrick,  having  satisfied  himself  with  blackberries, 
had  now  plunged  into  the  copse,  and  had  mounted  a 
very  tall  nut  bush,  which  seemed  to  have  the  ripest 
fruit,  and  from  which  Edward  had  vainly  warned 
him,  as  being  near  the  spot  at  which  the  vipers  had 
been  seen.  He  therefore,  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
staid  with  Menick ;  but  very  earnestly  begging  him 
to  make  haste,  as  he  believed,  from  the  redoubled 
shouts,  that  the  vessel  was  in  sight.  But  he 
begged  in  vain,  and  would  have  lost  his  long  cx- 
p  3 
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pected  pleasure  from  Merrick's  selfishness,  had  not 
he  heard  his  father's  voice,  calling  "  Edward ! "  too 
loudly,  authoritatively,  and  impatiently,  for  him  to 
dare  to  disobey  the  call;  and  urging  Merrick  to 
come  down  directly  and  follow  him,  he  also  ran  to 
the  cliff.  When  he  reached  it,  he  saw  the  vessel 
had  cast  anchor  on  purpose  to  set  his  uncle  on 
shore ;  and  a  beautiful  scene  it  was,  for  the  sands 
and  cliffs  Avere  lined  with  spectators,  waving  their 
handkerchiefs  to  those  whom  they  knew  on  board ; 
but  Edward  had  not  time  to  look  long;  he  was 
summoned  to  the  shore,  to  go  off  with  Harry  and 
his  father,  in  the  boat  which  was  to  land  their 
uncle.  When  they  had  reached  the  vessel,  and  had 
welcomed  their  beloved  relation,  Edward  and  Hany 
were  invited  to  go  on  board,  and  sail  with  the  cap- 
tain into  the  harbour.  This  was  such  a  delight! 
but  Edward,  while  about  to  ascend,  stopped,  and 
said,  "  But  poor  Memck !  " 

"  Ay,  poor  Memck,  papa!"  echoed  Harry. 

"  Never  mind  him,"  said  Sir  George,  "he  con- 
siders no  one  but  liimself ;  and  from  what  I  have 
observed  to  day,  he  deserves  this  mortification.  So 
away  with  you,  nij'^  dear  good  boys ;  I  am  glad  of 
the  pleasure  that  awaits  you  !  " 

It  was  indeed  a  pleasure  of  a  new  and  lively  kind. 
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The  gallant  vessel,  with  all  her  colours  flying, 
scudded  rapidly  before  the  gale ;  while  Edward  and 
Harry  waved  their  hats  and  handkerchiefs  to  their 
friends  on  the  shore,  till  they  could  behold  them  no 
longer ;  but  in  the  midst  of  their  own  pleasure,  the 
kind-hearted  boys  could  not  help  saying,  "Poor 
Merrick !  I  wish  he  had  been  here !  " 

In  the  midst  of  this  waving  of  hats  and  handker- 
chiefs, Merrick  reached  the  shore ;  but  in  a  terrible 
condition!  Though  Edward  urged  him  to  follow 
directly,  or  the  vessel  would  be  gone,  he  would  not 
quit  the  nut  bush  till  he  had  filled  his  pockets.  In 
descending,  he  fell  down,  and  while  stretching  out 
his  hand  to  assist  himself  to  rise,  he  put  it  on  a 
snake,  which  bit  one  of  his  fingers,  and  frightened 
him  so  much,  that  he  ran  to  the  cliff,  crying  with 
pain  and  alarm,  and  his  face  and  shirt  quite  purple 
with  the  juice  of  the  blackberries. 

As  those  who  heard  him  cry,  thought  it  was 
merely  because  the  boat  was  gone  without  him,  his 
disfigured  looks  only  excited  loud  laughter;  and 
little  Mary  Pemberton  could  not  help  saying,  "  Oh, 
cousin!  what  a  frightful  figure  you  are!"  which  so 
enraged  the  poor  suffering  boy,  that  he  gave  her  a 
slap  on  the  face,  to  the  great  indignation  of  her 
mamma.      But  her  resentment  instantly  changed 
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into  pity  when  she  saw  Merrick's  hand,  and  sus- 
pected what  had  happened. 

"  Poor  child!  "  said  she,  "you  have  heen  bitten; 
if  Mary  had  known  that,  she  would  not  have  said 
what  she  did.  Come  hither,  my  dear — look  at 
your  poor  cousin's  hand — he  has  been  bitten  by  a 
viper." 

The  good-natured  child  instantly  dried  the  tears 
Merrick's  blow  had  occasioned,  and  said,  "  Poor 
dear  Menick,  I  am  very  sorry  I"  Merrick  could 
not  bear  this,  as  he  was  a  good -hearted  boy, 
though  a  spoiled  one,  and  he  burst  into  tears  of  a 
better  kind  than  those  which  he  had  shed  before, 
and  eagerly  returned  the  kiss  which  his  aunt  desired 
Mary  to  give  him. 

But  when  he  saw  the  carriage  drive  round,  which 
was  to  go  to  fetch  Edward  and  Harry  from  the  har- 
bour, he  declared  he  would  go  in  it,  for  he  would 
not  lose  all  his  fun.  And  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
his  aunt  could  pacify  him,  and  prevent  his  endea- 
vouring to  jump  in,  till  the  surgeon  whom  she  sent 
for  arrived,  who  said,  that  such  wounds  were  often 
attended  with  fever,  he  must  therefore  advise  his 
patient's  being  put  to  bed;  and  as  Merrick  now 
discovered  that  he  had  also  sprained  his  ancle  in  his 
fall.  Lady  Pembcrton  had  no  longer  any  difhculty  in 
procuring  obedience. 
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When  Edward  and  Harry  returned,  full  of  the 
pleasure  which  they  had,  experienced,  Merrick  was 
just  awaking  from  a  restless  sleep,  and  so  unwell, 
that  liis  spirits  were  quite  subdued.  He  said  to 
Lady  Pemberton,  who  had  been  watching  beside 
him,  "  How  kind  you  are,  avmt ;  so  very  kind !  and 
I  am  so  sorry  I  struck  Mary." 

"  What!"  cried  Harry  and  Edward,  who  now 
entered  the  room,  "  did  Men-ick  strike  Mary?" 
while  the  conscious  culprit  hid  his  face  in  the  bed- 
clothes. 

"Yes;  but  he  had  provocation,"  said  their 
mamma,  "and  he  is  very  sorry  for  it;  so  never 
let  the  circumstance  be  mentioned  again." 

"  There — there — do  not  cry  so,  Merrick,"  said 
Hariy,  going  to  the  bedside,  "  we  are  very  sorry 
that  you  were  not  with  us." 

"  And  we  are  still  more  sorry  that  you  are 
bitten,"  said  Edward ;  "  but  you  know  I  was  forced 
to  leave  you  when  papa  called  me.  However,  I  had 
warned  you  from  those  bushes." 

"  Yes,  I  know  the  fault  was  all  mine,"  said  Mer- 
rick, sobbing;  "but  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  so 
served  again." 

"Mamma,"  cried  Harry,  laughing,  "this  has 
been  a  day  of  events." 

"  And  of  mishaps,"  added  his  mother. 
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"  And  quite  sufficient  to  make  a  story  of,  mam- 
ma; therefore,  as  you  know  no  story  is  complete 
without  a  moral,  you  must  make  one,  for  poor  Mer- 
rick's and  our  benefit,  out  of  our  ad^ventures,  and 
his  Twjsadventures." 

"  Do,  mamma,  pray  do,"  said  Edward. 

"Yes,  do  aunt,"  cried  Merrick. 

"  Well,  then,  my  dear,  in  the  first  place,  if  Mer- 
rick was  in  the  habit  of  knowing  how  to  improve 
his  time,  he  would  not  be  so  restless  and  impatient, 
and  be  always  wanting  to  be  where  he  is  not. 

"  In  the  second  place,  if  he  had  been  used  to 
consider  others,  rather  than  himself,  he  would  not 
have  required  you  to  leave  the  shore,  where  you 
were  rationally  employed,  to  go  nutting  and  black- 
berry hunting,  mere  animal  gratifications,  to  amuse 
his  idleness  and  pamper  his  palate,  and  that  too  at 
the  risk  of  losing  the  promised  enjoyment  of  all  three. 

"  In  the  third  place,  had  Merrick  been  wise,  and 
considerate  enough  of  others'  wishes  to  remain  on 
the  shore,  he  would  not  have  fallen  down  and 
sprained  his  ancle ;  would  not  have  been  bitten  by 
a  viper ;  would  not  have  been  tempted  to  the  fault 
of  slapping  his  little  cousin's  face;  and  would  not 
have  lost  the  pleasure  of  going  with  you  on  board 
the  vessel,  and  sailing  into  the  harbour." 
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"  Very  true,  mamma — but  the  moral." 
"  Why,  this  is  the  moral,  dear  children,  and  I 
hope  it  will  sink  deep  into  Merrick's  heart  more 
especially  : — that  employment  is  the  only  way  to 
make  our  time  pass  pleasantly,  and  enable  us  to 
enjoy  the  present  moment; — that  greediness,  and 
the  indulgence  of  mere  appetite,  commonly  end  in 
disappointment  and  disgrace;  and  that  those  who 
require  the  sacrifice  of  others'  pleasure  to  their  own, 
are  sometimes  justly  punished  by  finding  the  result 
to  be,  disappointment,  privation,  and  suffering  to 
themselves." 


THE  RIVERS. 


BY    C.    REDDING,    ESQ. 


1. 

Come,  I'll  tell  you  the  names  of  the  Rivers,  my 

boy, 
And  when  you  can  tell  me  them,  I  '11  give  you  a 

toy;  — 
This  splendid  Hussai-,  fierce  with  whiskers,  shall  be 
Your  prize,  when  their  names  you  can  number  to 

me. 

II. 
There 's  the  Nile,  then  the  Niger,  with  Ns  in  each 

name; 
Their  sources  mysterious,  their  country  the  same ; 
The  first  waters  the  land  where  black  Plague  has  his 

throne. 
The  second  rolls  on  through  a  channel  unknown. 
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III. 

The  Ganges,  in  India,  flows  yellow  away ; 
The  Euphrates  sweeps  lonely  o'er  Babel's  decay; 
The  Rhine  and  the  Danube  for  ages  have  shown 
How  Christians  are  Christians  in  title  alone. 

IV. 
The  Inssus  sti'eams  yet  through  a  land  of  renown, 
Enslaved  by  the  barbarous  Musselman's  frown ; 
And  the  Tyber  survives  the  proud  empire  which 

gave 
To  the  Universe  law — to  the  Caesars,  a  grave. 

V. 

The  Arno  and  Mincio,  the  Var  and  the  Po, 
Through  scenes  of  passed  glory  still  variously  flow ; 
And  the  rapid  blue  Rhone,  and  the  Loire  and  Seine, 
Through  the  vineyards  of  France  find  their  end  in 
the  main. 

VI. 

The  La  Plata  and  Amazons,  reinless  and  free, 
Those  giants  of  water,  roll  wild  to  the  sea. 
From  fire-crowned  mountains,  with  summits  untrod. 
Where  Nature  still  is,  as  she  came  from  her  God ! 

Q 
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VII. 
The  Tajo,  enslaved,  lives  in  Camoens'  fame, 
And  MoNDEGo's  bright  waters  are  linked  with  his 

name; 
The  Ebro  of  Spain  greets  its  skies  with  delight, 
And  the  Douro  is  known  for  Duke  Wellington's 

fight. 

VIII. 

Guadalquivir  flows  on,  with  its  waters  all  green, 
From  the  verdure  of  shores  famed  in  days  that  have 

been; 
When  the  Moor  and  the  Christian,  in  fulness  of 

blood, 
Were  borne,  red  and  gory,  adown  its  fair  flood. 

IX. 
In  regions  new-born,  rough,  gigantic,  and  vast, 
How  long  had  Missouri  unvisited  past 
To  the  far  MississiPi,  the  mother  of  streams, 
That  now  washes  a  strand  where  true  liberty  beams ! 

X. 

The  Thames,   rich  in  commerce,   the  Severn  the 

same, 
The  HuMBER  and  Mersey,  old  England  proclaim: 
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Tlie  Clyde  and  the  Tweed,  in  old  Scotland's  wild 

land, 
Have  been  chanted  in  song  that  for  ages  shall  stand. 

XI. 

The  Avon  of  Shakspeare  immortal  shall  be, 
Though  no  commerce,  full  fraught,  bear  her  wealth 

from  the  sea; 
For  when  rivers  and  empires  their  journeys  have 

run, 
Her  fame  with  her  poet's  will  be  but  begun. 

XII. 
Now  thirty-one  rivers,  my  child,  have  I  told  ; 
Some  in  modern  days  famous,  and  some  in  the  old ; 
This  toy,  an  Hussar,  fierce  with  whiskers,  shall  be 
Your  prize,  when  these  Rivers  you  sum  up  to  me. 
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THE  COMPLAINT  OF  A  NEGLECTED 
MEMBER  OF  SOCIETY. 

Si  mens  non  lava  fnisset. — Virgil. 


As  I  move  in  every  rank  of  society,  and  belong  to 
every  sect  and  party,  I  am  induced  to  hope  that  my 
wrongs  will  claim  general  attention,  and  meet  with 
universal  sympathy. 

I  am  a  twin  brother,  and,  like  all  twins,  my  bro- 
ther and  I  are  precisely  similar  in  form,  size,  and 
complexion.  There  exists,  however,  a  difference  so 
striking,  that  not  to  know  my  brother  from  me  is 
proverbially  a  mark  of  the  greatest  ignorance.  Yet 
history  records,  that  six  score  thousand  persons  could 
not  discern  the  difference  between  us.  ••  It  is  indeed 
of  so  peculiar  a  nature,  that  words  will  not  define 
it.  In  height,  breadth,  length,  sti-ength — in  every 
proportion,  wc  are  naturally  similar.  For  the  first 
few  months  of  our  lives,  we  are  treated  with  that 
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equality  of  attention  which  is  usually  bestowed  on 
such  interesting  beings  as  twins.  After  that  period, 
although  endowed  with  similar  qualities  and  equal 
natural  abilities,  I  am  entirely  neglected,  and  my 
brother  is  fondly  cherished ;  and  we  present  to  the 
world  a  living  example  of  the  difference  produced 
by  education. 

No  sooner  am  I  able  to  express  my  wants  and 
endeavour  to  help  myself,  than  my  sufferings  begin. 
If  "  pleased  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw," 
I  get  them  into  my  possession,  they  are  instantly 
wrested  from  me,  and  given  to  my  brother,  as  if  he 
alone  could  make  a  proper  use  of  them. 

In  like  manner  are  the  "  toys  of  age"  denied  me; 
and  I  continue  from  the  earliest  period  of  my 
existence  to  my  dying  day,  the  humble  and  neg- 
lected companion  of  my  own  brother. 

Truly  is  it  said,  that  the  wise  man's  heart  is  ever 
with  him,  whilst  the  "fool's  heart"  is  left  to  guide 
me  I  As  our  years  increase,  my  brother  is  instmcted 
in  writing,  drawing,  music,  sculpture,  and  aU  the 
fine  arts ;  though,  with  strange  inconsistency,  he  is 
never  taught  to  read.  Meanwhile,  if  my  rank  in 
life  should  permit,  I  am  taught  music,  and  music 
only;  this  accomplishment,  however,  is  not  be- 
stowed upon  me  as  a  means  of  giving  pleasure  by 
Q  3 
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my  individual  performance,  as  I  only  play  in  con- 
cert with  my  brother,  who  can  produce  but  httle 
effect  without  my  assistance.  But  the  unkindest 
cut  of  all  is  yet  to  be  related.  Should  I  advance  to 
salute  an  esteemed  friend,  I  am  told  that  I  have 
insulted  him ;  my  brother  is  asked  for,  and  I  am 
rejected!  It  will  readily  be  supposed,  that  with  an 
education  so  perverted,  many  evil  dispositions  must 
be  nourished  in  my  heart ;  and  I  am  compelled  to 
own  that  I  have  no  design  but  what  is  sinister, 
and  perform  no  action  but  what  is  base. 

All  chance  of  improvement  is  denied  me,  as  I  am 
debarred  from  the  privilege  of  learning  by  example; 
my  brother  being  commanded,  even  by  Scripture, 
to  conceal  liis  best  actions  fi-om  my  knowledge. 

The  wise  of  all  nations  have  decided,  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  receive  all  the  advan- 
tages so  liberally  bestowed  on  my  brother.  Yet  the 
wise,  as  well  as  the  fooUsh,  continue  the  old  system 
of  partiality  towards  my  brother,  and  leave  me  a 
useless  and  neglected  creature.  Rare  instances  are 
known,  of  independent  spirits  who  have  boldly 
stepped  forward  in  my  defence,  and  having  be- 
stowed attention  on  me,  found  that  I  was  "  fond  to 
relieve,  and  resolute  to  share."  They,  however, 
have  been  reproached,    as  those  usually  are  who 
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infringe  on  established  custom,  and  have  received 
the  opprobrious  epithets  of  awkward,  vulgar,  and 
ill-bred  people ! 

Should  my  brother  be  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his 
youth,  my  birth-right  is  then  acknowledged,  and  no 
pains  are  spared  in  my  education ;  my  natural 
powers  and  latent  talents  are  drawn  forth,  and  I 
become  an  interesting  member  of  society.  Although 
I  accompany  my  brother  in  all  his  campaigns  as 
his  aid-du-camp,  I  never  fire  a  shot,  or  use  a  sword, 
unless  my  brother  fall  on  the  field  of  battle,  when  I 
have  been  known  to  seize  his  weapon  and  perform 
prodigies  of  valour. 

At  the  holy  altar,  and  there  only,  my  brother 
and  I  are  on  equal  terms. 

"What  he  gives,  I  am  then  allowed  to  receive; 
and  it  is  a  gift  of  so  peculiar  a  nature,  that  the 
receiver  is  as  blessed  as  the  giver ! 

Having  been  very  usefid  to  my  brother  during 
an  illness  occasioned  by  an  accident,  he  has  con- 
sidered my  case,  and  kindly  consented  to  transcribe 
this  statement  of  my  injuries;  trusting  that  you 
will  be  dejcferous  enough  to  discover  who  I  am,  and 
generous  enough  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of 

Your  much  neglected 
L.  H. 


THE  FOUR  WISHES. 

FROM    THE    FRENCH. 

"  I  wish  'twere  Winter  all  the  year!" 
Said  Philip,  as  in  swift  career 
He  skaited  o'er  the  level  ice, 
And  carved  some  letter  or  device. 
And  when,  returning  from  the  lake, 
He  gathered  up  the  snow's  white  flake 
To  form  a  ball,  gay,  frolic  elf, 
Almost  as  large  as  was  himself; — 
"  I  wish  'twere  Winter  all  the  year!" 
Repeated  he. — "  Come  hither,  dear," 
His  father,  who  had  heard  him,  cried, 
"  And  to  my  pocket-book  confide 
The  wish  that  you  have  just  expressed. 
Philip  obeyed  his  sire's  request ; 
And  with  a  hand  that  shook  with  cold. 
And  scarcely  coidd  the  pencil  hold, 
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He  wrote,  in  lines  not  very  clear, 

"  I  wish  't  were  Winter  all  the  year !" 

Winter  had  passed,  and  Spring  arrived, — 

The  face  of  Nature  now  revived, — 

The  trees  with  verdure  graced  the  scene, — 

The  lambs  M'ere  sporting  on  the  Green  ; 

When  Philip,  by  his  father  led 

To  view  the  garden's  flowery  bed. 

Saw,  in  the  splendour  of  their  bloom. 

And  breathing  exquisite  perfume. 

Jonquils  and  hyacinths  combined 

With  spring-flowers  of  each  differing  kind. 

Delighted  was  the  sprightly  boy ; 

He  scarcely  could  contain  his  joy. 

As,  like  the  bee,  from  flower  to  flower 

He  roved,  their  fragrance  to  devour ; 

Admired  their  freshness,  gemmed  with  dew, 

And  praised  the  beauty  of  their  hue. 

"These  are  the  produce  of  the  Spring!" 

His  father  said;  "  the  sweets  they  bring 

Are  rich,  and  brilliant  tints  they  boast,— 

But  transient  is  their  date,  at  most ; 

Their  bloom  and  fragrance  soon  are  past: — 

"  Oh,  that  the  Spring  would  always  last !" 
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Cried  Philip,  as  with  youthfiil  grace 

He  ran,  a  butterfly  to  chase. 

"  Be  kind  enough,  my  dearest  child!" 

Again  the  father  said,  and  smiled, 

"  Within  my  pocket-book  to  note 

Your  present  wish  !"     And  Philip  wrote, 

His  heart  with  pleasure  beating  fast, 

"  Oh,  that  the  Spring  would  always  last!" 

The  Spring  to  Summer  now  gave  way ; 

And  Philip,  on  a  lovely  day. 

Was,  with  his  father,  asked  to  meet 

A  party,  at  a  rural  treat. 

Their  road  through  waving  corn-fields  lay, 

And  meadows  sweet  with  new-mown  hay  ; 

Where  lads  and  lasses  blithely  sang, 

While  echoing  vales  responsive  rang, 

As  o'er  the  field  the  mirthful  crew 

The  fragrant  spoil  around  them  threw. 

At  length  they  reached  the  pleasant  bower, 

Inwove  with  many  a  blooming  flower. 

Where,  crowned  with  frolic  and  with  sport, 

The  donor  held  his  festive  court. 

A  table,  in  the  centre  placed. 

With  various  Summer  fruits  was  graced : 
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Strawberries  and  cherries — what  a  load  ! 

Of  cream,  a  rich  abundance  flowed ; 

Raspberries  and  currants,  red  and  white, 

Made  Philip's  eye  with  pleasure  bright ; 

Choice  cakes,  of  every  sort  and  size 

The  pastry-cook  could  well  devise. 

Were  likewise  in  profusion  stored, 

And  lent  their  aid  to  deck  the  board. 

The  youthfld  party  all  regaled. 

Games  and  amusements  next  prevailed. 

A  spacious  garden,  where  there  played 

A  band  of  music  in  the  shade. 

Invited  all  the  youthful  throng 

To  trip  the  mazy  dance  along ; 

And  when  the  near  approach  of  eve 

Summoned  the  guests  to  take  their  leave. 

E'en  their  adieu,  that  doleful  sound ! 

With  a  huge  syllabub  was  crowned. 

As  homeward  Philip  bent  his  way, 

And  talked  with  rapture  of  the  day, 

"  Is  it  not,"  said  his  father,  "true. 

That  Summer  boasts  its  pleasures  too  ?" 

"  O,  yes !"  cried  Philip,  with  a  bound, 

"  I  wish  'twould  stay  the  whole  year  round !" 

Again  the  pocket-book  was  cited. 

And  Philip  his  third  wish  indited. 
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The  Autumn  came  ; — a  fresher  breeze 

Waved  the  rich  fohage  of  the  trees  ; 

Mild,  but  invigorating  rays, 

Succeeded  Summer's  scorching  blaze ; 

The  vines  that  o'er  the  trellis  strayed, 

In  purple  clusters  were  ai-rayed ; 

Melons  reposing  in  their  bed, 

Around  delicious  odours  shed ; 

The  juicy  plum — the  luscious  pear — 

The  blushing  apple — wall-fruit  rare. 

Bent,  with  their  weight,  almost  to  earth. 

The  parent  stem  that  gave  them  birth. 

Young  Philip's  cheek  with  transport  glowed, 

As  he  surveyed  each  tempting  load  ; 

And  loud  he  laughed,  as  on  his  head 

His  father  showered  the  pippins  red. 

"  Oh,  what  nice  fruits,"  the  urchin  cried, 

"  Invite  my  taste  on  every  side ! 

What  varied  tints  the  woods  display ! 

And  what  a  cool,  delightful  day!" 

"  This,  child,  is  Autumn,"  said  his  sire  ; 

"  A  season  you  may  well  admire, 

When  every  bough  is  gemmed  with  fruit. 

And  Nature  wears  her  richest  suit. 

Seize  then,  my  boy,  the  present  hour. 

Ere  the  fine  days  have  lost  tlieir  power; 
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For  Winter,  with  his  frozen  train, 

Advances  swiftly  o'er  the  plain, — 

Soon  will  its  icy  reign  commence. 

And  drive  the  fruitful  Autumn  hence." 

"  Oh!"  cried  the  ever  joyous  youth, 

"  I  should  be  very  glad,  in  truth, 

If  Winter  would  its  progress  stay. 

And  Autumn  never  go  away  !" 

"  PhiUp,  you  jest !"  his  sire  rejoined; 

"  This  surely  cannot  be  your  mind ! 

My  pocket-book,  I  think,  records 

Wishes  expressed  in  different  words. 

Pray  read,  my  boy,  what 's  written  here, — 

'  /  wish  't  were  Winter  all  the  year  ! ' 

Your  eye  a  little  farther  cast, — 

'  Oh  !  that  the  Spring  would  always  last. !  ' 

And  what  on  Summer  is  there  found, — 

'  I  wish  'twould  stay  the  whole  year  round!' 

Now  tell  me,  Phihp,  if  you  please, 

Whose  hand  it  was  that  wrote  all  these." 

"  'Twas  mine,  Papa." — Resumed  the  sire, 

"  And  what  just  now  did  you  desire  ? 

'  That  Winter  would  its  progress  stay, 

And  Autumn  never  go  aivay  V 

"  Curious  enough,"  the  father  said, 

"  When  his  white  mantle  Winter  spread. 
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You  wished  (the  cold  was  most  severe) 

That  it  were  Winter  all  the  year ! 

When  Spring,  in  primrose  vest  arrayed, 

Came  tripping  through  the  verdant  glade. 

And  scattered  flowers  where'er  she  passed, 

You  wished  the  Spring  would  always  last! 

When  more  luxuriant  Summer  came, 

With  early  fruits,  and  robe  of  flame ; 

Her  brows  with  Ml-blown  roses  ci'owned ; 

You  wished  't  would  last  the  whole  year  round : 

And  now,  when  Autumn,  nut-brown  queen, 

With  richer  tints  adorns  the  scene. 

And  studs  with  fairer  fruits  the  spra}"-, 

You  wish  she  ne'er  would  go  away  ! 

Philip,  be  you  the  interpreter. 

And  tell  me  what  you  hence  infer." 

"  I  now,"  said  PhiUp,  "  can  discern. 

That  all  are  excellent  in  turn." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  boy,  the  Seasons  round 

In  riches  and  delights  abound  ; 

And  God  alone,  the  great  First  Cause, 

Who  to  the  year  prescribes  his  laws. 

Has  always,  by  his  high  behest, 

Known  how  to  govern  Nature  best 

Had  it  with  you  last  Winter  rested. 

With  endless  snows  had  been  invested 
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And  wrapped  in  one  eternal  frost 

This  beauteous  scene,  like  gold  embossed ; 

The  buds  of  Spring  had  ne'er  appeared, 

Nor  Summer  had  its  blossoms  reared ; 

Your  pleasures  woidd  have  been  confined 

To  deserts  bleak,  and  piercing  wind ; 

Your  skill  upon  the  ice  to  show; 

Or  tracing  figures  on  the  snow. 

By  this  arrangement,  what  a  host 

Of  rich  enjoyment  you  had  lost! 

Happy,  my  chUd,  it  is  for  man. 

That  Nature's  wise,  stupendous  plan 

Is  not  in  mortal  power  or  state. 

To  guide,  control,  or  regulate ; 

Few  joys  our  earthly  days  would  gild, 

Were  our  rash  wishes  all  flilfilled  ! " 

M.D. 


AMY  AND  HER  DOG. 


I. 
No,  Fido,  no,  you  must  not  come 

Beyond  the  stile  with  me ; 
The  keeper  of  the  wood  is  out, 
He  's  always  watching  liere  about. 

And  if  he  should  us  see, 
You  do  not  know,  but  then  /  do, 
He  'd  quickly  make  an  end  of  you. 

11. 

Last  night  (though  I  forbade  the  deed) 

You  scampered  from  my  side ; 
I  saw  you  snuffing  all  around. 
As  if  a  treasure  you  had  found ; 

And,  looking,  I  espied 
A  golden  pheasant  on  the  ground, 
With  all  her  pretty  brood  around ! 
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I  called  you,  but  you  would  not  come ; 

And  when  I  Avent  away, 
You  followed  quickly  with  a  bound. 
Backward  and  forward,  round  and  round. 

As  if  to  bid  me  stay ; 
And  then  you  barked  with  all  your  might, 
As  though  you  thought  the  deed  was  right. 

IV. 
No,  no,  indeed  you  must  not  stay — 

Go  back,  my  little  Fi. ; 
I  '11  hasten  forward  to  the  spring, 
And  water  for  my  mother  bring, 

And  then,  Sir,  you  and  I 
Can  have  a  game  of  play,  you  know, 
Without  a  chance  of  frown  or  blow. 

V. 

Go  back,  go  back,  my  pretty  dog, 

Return,  I  pray  you,  do ; 
Brothers  and  sisters  have  I  none. 
And  playmates,  no,  not  even  one 

I  love  so  well  as  you ; 
The  gamekeeper  we  've  'scaped — but  then, 
AVe  must  not  cross  his  path  again. 
r3 
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Move  tijan  One  in  Jfault. 

BY    MRS.    HOFLAND. 

"  What  a  passion  Sophy  will  be  in!  "  —  "  Oh!  how 
very  angry  she  will  be! " — "  What  a  fury  she  will 
make  of  herself! "  were  words  that  broke  simulta- 
neously from  the  lips  of  two  brothers  and  a  sister 
of  the  little  girl  in  question,  at  the  moment  when, 
in  consequence  of  a  removal  of  books  between  their 
papa  and  the  footman,  a  china  flower  vase,  which 
was  her  property,  fell  down,  and  was  broken  to 
pieces. 

Mr.  Wilmington,  the  father,  stood  still  in  painfiil 
surprise,  excited  much  less  from  the  circumstance 
of  having  committed  an  injury  it  was  not  difficult 
to  repair,  than  grief  at  hearing  of  the  fault  of 
Sophia. 
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When  a  mere  child,  he  knew  she  was  of  a  violent 
temper,  though  otherwise  of  a  good  disposition ;  hut, 
as  she  was  now  eleven  years  old,  and  had  been  for 
a  considerable  time  under  the  care  of  Miss  Sneyd, 
who  was  in  every  respect  a  good  governess,  he  had 
naturally  hoped  that  the  errors  of  her  infancy  were 
corrected.  These  unpremeditated  exclamations  told 
him  he  was  mistaken ;  and  he  blamed  himself  for 
having  been  hitherto  interested  in  the  education  of 
his  sons  alone,  and  feared  that  the  delicate  health  of 
Mrs.  Wilmington,  and  the  supineness  of  Miss  Sneyd, 
had  prevented  them  from  exerting  power  in  a  suffi- 
cient degree  over  the  refractory  Sophia,  in  whom  he 
had  personally  observed  no  error  of  late,  but  many 
excellent  qualities. 

His  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  the  observations 
of  Emily,  his  eldest  daughter ;  a  gentle  girl  of  sound 
understanding,  who  was  at  this  time  busily  employed 
in  carefully  gathering  the  scattered  flowers  which 
had  fallen  from  the  vase. 

"  Poor  Sophia!"  said  she,  "  surely  no  one  can 
wonder  if  she  should  be  a  little  fluttered  and  angry. 
She  has  been  carefully  preserving  all  her  roses  and 
wallflowers  for  weeks,  to  make  an  October  bouquet 
for  mamma  on  her  birth-day,  and  we  all  know  that 
this  costly  and  beautiful  vase  was  given  to  her  by 
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Lady  Longdale,  as  a  reward  for  her  great  attention 
to  plants,  and  lier  good  management  and  know- 
ledge of  flowers ;  and  now,  on  tlie  very  day  when 
she  has  taken  so  much  pains  to  shew  honour  to 
mamma,  and  when  we  were  all  to  spend  the  evening 
with  her  and  papa,  and  make  our  little  presents,  her 
pride  and  pleasure  is  as  it  were  dashed  to  pieces  in  a 
moment!— I  am  very  sorry  for  her." 

"And  so  am  I  —  sincerely  sorry," — added  Miss 
Sneyd. 

"  I  must  watch  the  progress  of  this  aiFair  closely," 
said  Mr.  Wilmington  to  himself;  "  it  seems  strange 
that  apology  should  be  offered  by  those,  on  whose 
judgment  there  is  most  reliance." 

At  this  moment,  Sophia  entered  the  room,  and  it 
was  observed  by  her  mamma,  who  was  sitting  near 
the  door,  that  her  cheek  was  flushed,  and  her  eyes 
full  of  tears,  when  she  entered. — "  Had  she  heard  of 
the  accident  already?"  It  appeared  not ;  for  on  seeing 
the  fragments  she  started,  and  exclaimed,  "  Can  it 
be  my  china  vase  that  is  broken  1 " 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  said  Emily,  with  a  sigh  of  sym- 
pathy. 

Mr.  Wilmington  at  this  moment  perceived,  that 
his  sons  William  and  Edward,  one  of  whom  was  a 
year  older  and  the  other  a  year  younger  than  Sophia, 
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and  their  sister  Ellen,  a  child  of  seven  years  old, 
gazed  on  their  sister  Sophia  with  looks  of  high  ex- 
pectation, as  if  some  kind  of  scene  was  about  to 
take  place,  in  which  there  would  be  much  more  to 
amuse,  than  to  wound  them. 

To  the  evident  surprise  and  disappointment  of 
this  party,  Sophia  instantly  turned  from  the  frag- 
ments of  the  vase,  and  in  a  voice  indicative  of  deep 
feeling,  thus  addressed  her  father :  — 

"  Dear  papa,  just  now  I  saw  poor  Sally  Morton 
go  past  the  park  fence,  crying  bitterly,  and  some- 
times running,  then  stopping  suddenly,  as  if  she 
were  almost  wild ;  so  I  said  '  What  is  the  matter, 
Sally?'  and  she  answered,  '  Oh!  Miss  Sophia,  I  am 
just  out  of  my  senses — the  market-boat  was  overset 
this  morning  in  the  gale,  they  tell  me,  and  my  poor 
son,  my  good  Thomas' —  she  could  not  say  another 
word ;  so  I  went  to  her,  and  led  her  into  the  house- 
keeper's room,  papa — what  can  be  done  to  comfort 
her?" 

"Indeed,  child,  if  her  excellent  son  be  lost,  I 
know  not  what  can  be  done  to  comfort  her,  for  he 
has  long  been  every  thing  to  her.  But  perhaps  she 
is  misinformed :  besides,  Thomas  was  a  good  swim- 
mer; if  the  boat  is  lost,  he  might  escape." 

"  Yes !  the  butler  said  so ;  and  Mrs.  Jones  also 
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does  all  she  can  to  comfort  her ;  but  she  cries  so,  we 
cannot  find  out  the  particulars;  but  she  said  she 
would  try  to  master  herself,  and  tell  his  Honour 
plainly." 

"  Poor  creature !  poor  creature ! "  said  Mr.  Wil- 
mington, much  affected.  "  I  will  go  to  her  this 
moment." 

Mrs.  Wilmington  was  already  gone  ;  and  Sophia, 
feeling  naturally  more  than  common  interest  in  the 
sad  story,  flew  after  her  father;  but  Miss  Sneyd 
begged  of  the  rest  to  remain  at  least  a  short  time 
where  they  were,  observing,  "  that  it  would  be 
cruelty  rather  than  kindness,  to  press  about  the  poor 
woman  in  her  first  agonies ;  the  time  would  shortly 
come,  in  which  they  could  shew  how  sincerely  they 
pitied  her." 

Every  one  obeyed,  for  their  young  hearts  were 
deeply  penetrated  with  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  young 
Thomas  Morton,  whom  they  had  known  all  their 
lives,  and  for  his  widowed  mother,  whom  he  sup- 
ported so  comfortably,  and  treated  so  dutifully. 
Each  had  something  to  observe,  as  to  what  should 
be  done  for  her,  how  she  would  suffer  and  where 
she  should  go,  when  suddenly  a  loud  scream  was 
heard  to  issue  from  the  housekeeper's  room,  fol- 
lowed by  the  s(Hmd  of  so  many  voices,  that  curiosity 
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overcame  every  other  feeling,  and  the  whole  party 
instantly  proceeded  thither. 

It  appeared,  that  whilst  poor  Sally  Morton  had 
been  struggling  with  herself,  so  as  to  relate  the  story 
of  her  son's  disaster  (as  it  had  been  told  to  her), 
the  trampling  of  horses'  hoofs  had  been  heard,  and 
in  another  moment  a  groom  had  suddenly  entered 
the  housekeeper's  room,  followed  by  young  Morton 
himself,  whose  pale  face  and  drenched  clothes  pre- 
sented such  a  ghastly  spectacle,  that  at  the  first 
glance  of  him  his  mother  had  uttered  a  piercing 
scream,  and  instantly  fainted ;  and  when  the  children 
arrived,  the  poor  fellow  was  holding  her  in  his  arms, 
and  calling  on  her  most  piteously  to  speak  to  him, 
whilst  Mrs.  Wilmington  and  the  housekeeper  were 
applying  the  most  effectual  means  for  her  restora- 
tion. 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  did  all  for  the  best,  please  your 
Honour,"  said  the  groom,  apologising.  "  I  met  poor 
Thomas,  rather  dead  than  alive,  as  I  was  airing 
the  horses,  and  I  made  bold  to  tell  him  to  mount 
the  bay  mare  ;  and  when  we  got  to  the  stable  yard, 
I  adWsed  him  (for  you  see  he  was  in  a  mighty  hurry 
to  save  his  poor  mother  from  hearing  the  bad  news) 
to  go  into  Mrs.  Jones's  room,  for  a  mouthful  of 
bread  and  a  drop  of  cordial,  and  I  fetched  him  a 
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dry  jacket,  for  he  was  enough  to  fi-ighten  anybody 
to  look  at!" 

"  You  did  very  right,  James,  and  all  wiU  soon 
come  round,"  said  Mr.  Wilmington,  as  he  perceived 
the  signs  of  life  return ;  and  placed  himself  between 
the  mother  and  son,  in  order  to  convince  her  by 
degrees  that  she  had  indeed  regained  him,  whom 
she  believed  to  have  been  lost. 

"  I  beg  your  Honour's  pardon,"  said  the  poor 
woman.  "  I  am  giving  you  and  Madam  a  deal  of 
trouble;  but  I  shall  not  be  here  long — I  have  seen 
him — and  he  beckoned  me  away." 

*'  Hush,  Sally,  you  are  a  sensible  woman,  and 
must  not  talk  foolishly;  your  dear  son  is  come 
home  safe,  and  sound." 

"  Home  !  then  please  to  leave  hold  of  me  — I  can 
walk  as  well  as  ever  I  did  in  my  life;  —  don't  hold 
me  so,  I  beseech  you,  don't." 

"  Mother,  dear  Mother !  't  is  my  arms  that  hold 
you,"  cried  Thomas,  bursting  into  tears. 

"  Thine !  thine !  my  own  son,  my  lost  one ! "  cried 
the  poor  woman,  turning,  and  clasping  him  round 
the  neck,  in  an  ecstasy  that  might  have  endangered 
her  senses,  but  for  the  controlling  presence  and  the 
prudent  caution  of  the  heads  of  the  family.  There 
was  not  indeed  a  dry  eye  in  the  place ;  but  no  one 
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•was  so  much  agitated  as  Sophia :  she  danced,  cried, 
almost  screamed,  with  alternate  joy,  pity,  and  fear, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  late  sufferer  had  been  con- 
signed to  Mrs.  Jones's  care,  and  the  whole  party 
had  returned  to  the  breakfast-parlour  some  time,  that 
she  recovered  any  thing  like  composure. 

In  order  to  give  her  mind  leisure  to  recall  its 
powers,  Mr.  Wilmington  ordered  every  one  to  for- 
bear speaking  to  her,  and  they  had  begun  to  enter 
on  some  plan  of  amusement  for  the  evening,  so  soon 
as  tea  should  be  past,  when  all  at  once,  Sophia  start- 
ing up,  said  in  a  severe  tone — "  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  who  it  was  that  broke  my  beautiful  vase,  and 
scattered  all  my  flowers,  though  they  knew  very  well 
that  the  vase  was  a  costly  present  from  my  god- 
mother, and  that  I  had  cherished  the  flowers  for 
weeks,  against  mamma's  birth-day  ? — I  say,  who  was 
it  that  did  it?" 

"  Why,"  said  Ellen,  laughingly,  "  it  was  done 
between  two  people." 

"  And  you  were  one  of  them,  I  '11  answer  for 
it?" 

"  No,  that  she  was  not,"  said  the  younger  brother, 
"she  had  nothing  to  do  with  it;  but  it  is  just  like 
you,  to  accuse  everybody,  when  you  are  in   your 
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"Then  who  did  do  it,  master  William?  yom-self,  I 
suppose  ?" 

"  No,  Miss  Sophia,  there  you  are  as  far  from 
being  right  as  ever,"  said  her  brother,  tauntingly. 

"  Then  you  did  it. — I  thought  it  was  you,  because 
you  are  quite  a  man,  to  be  sure,  and  despise  flowers, 
and  china,  and  every  thing  of  that  kind.  It  was  a 
shameful,  cruel  thing,  for  all  that,  to  go  and  destroy 
the  flowers  that" — 

Sophia's  voice,  at  this  time,  was  raised  to  its 
utmost  pitch ;  her  cheeks  glowed  like  crimson,  and 
her  hand  was  raised  as  if  she  were  on  the  point  of 
striking  her  brother,  but  the  moment  Emily  spoke 
in  interruption,  she  was  silent. 

"  Dear  Sophia,  you  are  certain  the  breaking  of 
the  vase  was  done  by  accident,  and  was  a  misfortune 
for  which  we  are  all  sorry." 

"But  I  don't  like  accidents  and  misfortunes,  Emily, 
and  I  can't  see  any  reason  why  I  should  have  more 
of  them  than  other  people,  and  I  am  sure  I  have ; 
it  is  not  three  days  since  I  was  so  vexed  about  my 
•work-box  being  spoiled,  and  not  a  fortnight  since 
my  French  Grammar  was  torn.  I  have  no  notion  of 
submitting  to  such  things;  and  if  I  knew  how  to 
punish  the  person  who  did  break  the  vase,  I  " — 

Mr.  Wilmington   rose  from  his  chair,   and  ap- 
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preaching  Sophia,  whose  countenance  fell  as  he 
advanced,  said  — 

"  Benjamin  the  footman  was  one  of  the  party, — 
I  am  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  can  perhaps  further 
your  wishes.  I  am  also  his  master,  and  can  stop 
the  papnent  of  his  wages  until  you  deem  restitution 
is  made;  what  would  you  choose  that  he  should 
suffer?" 

The  calm  gravity  of  Mr.  Wilmington  restored  the 
self-possession  of  his  daughter,  who  was  now  silent, 
and  cast  down  her  eyes  with  a  puzzled  and  sell- 
condemning  air  upon  the  carpet;  but  upon  the 
question  being  repeated  in  a  tone  Avhich  demanded 
an  answer,  she  replied — 

"  I  hope,  papa,  I  am  incapable  of  oppressing  a 
servant  in  any  manner,  especially  in  case  of  an 
accident.  I  am  quite  certain  Benjamin  did  not  do 
it  to  vex  me." 

"  Nor  did  Benjamin's  coadjutor  in  this  mishap, 
though  you  have  punished  him  severely." 

Sophia  gazed  up  in  her  father's  face  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"  I  was  that  guilty  person,  Sophia ;  and  I  can 
truly  say  that  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  because  I  can 
fully  estimate  the  disappointment  your  kindly  cares 
and  affections  have  received;  but  I  hope  you  will 
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own  that  my  punishment  far  exceeds  my  offence, 
when  I  say  that  the  fault  you  have  exhibited  has 
given  a  wound  to  my  feelings  as  a  parent,  not  easy 
to  endure." 

At  this  moment,  Mr.  Wilmington  sate  down  in 
his  chair,  but  he  almost  immediately  spoke  again ; 
whilst  Sophia,  with  blushing  cheek  and  panting 
bosom,  stood  like  a  criminal  before  him. 

"  Surely  it  is  very  painful  for  a  father,  who  fondly 
loves  his  children,  to  whom  the  development  of 
their  minds,  or  the  direction  of  their  principles,  and 
affections,  is  of  the  last  importance,  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  was  enjoying  the  proof  you  had 
just  given  of  humanity  and  sensibility,  to  see  base, 
unworthy  passions  mixing  their  alloy  with  such 
feelings,  and  threatening  to  overpower  them; — to 
see  no  power  of  self-control  exerted — no  obedience 
to  God's  word — no  recollection  of  a  parent's  au- 
thority— no  sympathy  in  a  parent's  feelings." 

"  Dear,  dear  papa,"  cried  Sophia,  casting  herself 
on  her  knees  before  him,  "  I  have  been  very  wicked 
to  grieve  and  offend  you.  Oh!  I  am  so  sorry — my 
heart — yes!  my  heart  will,  wUl" — 

She  would  have  said  "break,"  but  her  sorrow 
almost  suffocated  her ;  and  as  she  laid  her  aching 
liead  on  her  father's  knee,  and  wept  in  verj'  agony, 
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bitterly  did  that  fond  father  grieve  that  he  sliould 
be  compelled  to  afflict  her. 

When  he  perceived  that  her  emotion  had  some- 
Avhat  subsided,  he  raised  her  and  said,  "  Sophia, 
before  I  name  any  pimishment  for  past  faults,  I  wish 
to  guard  you  from  future  errors.  You  have  con- 
fessed that  you  are  given  to  these  passions;  have 
you  ever  examined  the  rise  and  progress  of  them 
in  your  own  heart?" 

"  Oh  yes  !  papa,  it  is  as  Emily  says,  all  owing  to 
my  being  in  such  a  hurry.  I  see  something  that 
vexes  me,  then  I  think  I  am  injured,  and  I  become 
affronted,  and  I  grow  heated  and  fluttered,  and  that 
increases  till  I  become  enraged,  and  then  I  say  all 
kinds  of  things." 

"  And  wish  to  do  all  kinds  of  things  —  even  to 
commit  murder." 

"  Oh  no,  no,  no — I  would  not  hurt  any  of  them, 
nor  even  break  their  playthings ;  no !  not  when  I 
am  the  worst.  Miss  Sneyd  knows  I  would  not ;  and 
she — oh!  what  trouble  I  have  been  to  her." 

"  Indeed,   Emily,  I  forgive  you ;   and  it  is  only 

justice  to  say,  that  when  your  silly  pets  arc  over,  no 

one  can  be  more  anxious  to  evince  affection  than 

you  are ;  and  I  still  hope  you  will,  with  the  lielp  of 

s3 
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your  friends,  be  enabled  to  conquer  this  weakness," 
said  Miss  Sneyd. 

"  If  I  could  but  learn  how,  if  I  could  but  keep  it 
down  when  it  conies  into  my  throat — or  if  I  could 
do  without  speaking,  perhaps  it  would  go  off?" 
Sophia  looked  earnestly  towards  her  father,  as  if 
imploring  assistance. 

"  Why,  my  dear,  as  you  have  got  rid  of  all  these 
symptoms  three  times  in  one  night,  surely  you  need 
not  despair.  That  which  we  have  done  once,  we 
can  certainly  do  again,  if  we  try ;  and  we  have  this 
advantage,  that  every  trial  will  render  us  more  cer- 
tain of  success :  the  passion  will  grow  weaker,  the 
reason  stronger." 

"  Yes !  if  I  could  once  conquer,  I  could  twice, 
certainly,  and  so  on,  till  I  was  like  Emily  herself — 
dear  Emily — who  always  pities  me,  though  she  is 
never  naughty  herself" 

"  I  repeat,  you  have  done  it  to-night.  When  first 
you  came  in  (and  had,  I  grant,  much  to  provoke 
you,  Sophia),  where  was  this  'busy,  meddling  fiend', 
in  your  bosom  gone?" 

"  Oh !  papa,  how  could  I  think  of  a  china  jar, 
when  my  whole  heart  was  full  of  a  fellow-creature's 
sorrows? — when  I  remembered  how  awfully  poor 
Thomas  was  snatched  away,  that  was  no  time  to 
lament  flowers." 
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"  True,  my  child ;  you  felt  yourself  the  frail 
tenure  of  life,  not  less  than  the  sympathy  of  pity, 
and  in  these  engrossing  feelings  you  lost  all  selfish 
ones ;  but  does  not  reason  and  religion  tell  you  that 
you  are  alike  always  in  the  presence  of  God,  and 
bound  at  all  times,  and  under  all  respects,  to  control 
your  passions?  In  the  second  place,  you  checked 
yourself  when  I  invited  you  to  punish  Benjamin ;  a 
proof  that  your  nature  was  in  itself  noble  and  ge- 
nerous, though  capable  of  such  great  lapses,  and 
that  you  did  possess  a  degree  of  self-command. 
And  thirdl}',  it  is  certain  all  anger  vanished  from 
your  breast  entirely  when  you  were  aware  that  your 
father  had  been  its  object.  Now,  cannot  you  con- 
trive to  recollect  these  and  other  motives  for  self- 
conquest,  the  next  time  you  are  tempted?" 

"  I  think  so — I  hope  so — but  indeed,  dear  papa, 
I  am  sadly  afraid  of  myself.  Oh !  I  remember  so 
many  times  in  which  I  have  erred ;  and  when  I  am 
laughed  at,  the  fit  comes  so  much  stronger." 

"  Leave  us  for  half  an  hour ;  in  which  try,  my 
dear  child,  to  meditate  on  the  subject,  and  to  look 
for  help  to  Him,  who  will  not  refuse  aid  to  the 
youngest  or  the  weakest  penitent." 

Sophia  left  the  room,  calm  but  weeping,  and  for 
some  time  all  were  silent ;  at  length  Mr.  Wilmington 
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said,  "  Poor  Sophia  is  exceedingly  to  be  pitied,  inas- 
much as  the  error  of  lier  temper  is  in  a  great  degree 
constitutional.  It  can,  and  I  trust  vnl\,  be  cui-ed ;  but 
in  order  to  effect  that  good,  the  efforts  of  all  who  love 
her,  and  who  merit  my  approbation,  must  combine. 
You,  Emily,  have  done  your  duty  as  a  good  sister, 
and  will,  I  trust,  continue  to  bear  with  her ;  to  check 
kindly  the  first  stiiTings  of  her  temper ;  and  above  aU 
things,  guard  yourself  from  making  her  an  object  of 
ridicule ;  let  her  weakness  be  held  in  your  eyes  as  a 
misfortune  on  which  it  would  be  cruel  to  jest,  and 
one  which  it  would  ill  become  any  of  the  family  to 
expose,  much  less  call  into  action." 

Whilst  Mr.  Wilmington  spake,  the  two  boys  ap- 
peared to  fidget  in  their  chairs,  as  if  they  were 
extremely  uneasy,  and  even  little  Ellen  was  ob- 
served to  blush  exceedingly ;  and  at  length,  sidling 
up  to  her  papa,  she  said,  in  a  kind  of  exculpatory 
tone,  "  I  am  sure  I  love  Sophia  veiy  much;  —  and, 
and,  I  believe  she  loves  me ;  she  made  my  doll  a 
new  bonnet  yesterday." 

"  She  is  always  doing  something  kind  for  every 
body,"  exclaimed  WiUiam ;  "  and  I  'm  sure,"  he 
added,  shaking  liis  head,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  cer- 
tain large  drops  that  were  rolling  down  his  cheeks, 
"yes,  I  am  qidtc  sure,  that  other  people  might  make 
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confessions  of  error,  as  well  as  poor  Sophy, — yes, 
that  I  am." 

"  Why,  I  know,"  said  Edward,  "  I  have  teased 
her  into  many  a  passion,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  very 
sorry  for  it  now." 

"  So  have  I,  resumed  William ;  "  which  was  the 
worse,  because  I  was  older  than  her,  and  should 
have  known  better." 

"  But  I  was  quite  old  enough  to  know  I  did 
wrong,"  said  Edward. 

"  So  was  I,"  said  Ellen,  "  but  somehow  I  did  it 
because — because — it  made  us  all  laugh." 

"  You  have  all  been  cruel  children,"  said  Mr. 
Wilmington ;  "  you  have  practised  the  arts  of  irri- 
tating upon  one,  whom  you  all  acknowledge  to  have 
been  very  kind  at  all  other  times  than  when  she 
suffered  under  a  species  of  insanity,  which  de- 
manded your  assistance  and  pity.  However,  since 
you  are  only  children,  and  have  at  length  attained 
a  proper  sense  of  your  misconduct,  I  shall  hope  you 
will  henceforward  be  as  much  the  friends  of  Sophia 
as  you  have  hitherto  been  her  enemies." 

At  this  moment,  Sophia  entered  the  room,  bring- 
ing with  her  two  bracelets.  "  Dear  mamma  has  given 
me  these  bracelets,"  said  she,  "  to  wear  constantly, 
in  order  that  whenever  1  begin  to  fly  into  a  pas- 
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sion,  some  one  near  me  may  take  ofl'  one  of  them; 
and  the  action  will,  I  am  certain,  recall  me  to  my- 
self, and  enable  me  to  remember  all  which  papa  has 
said  to  me.  Dear  Emily,  you  have  always  been 
patient  with  me ;  to  you  I  may  stiU  look  for  aid  and 
pity." 

"  We  will  all  help  you,  dear  Sophia,"  cried  Wil- 
liam, "  but  you  will  not  need  it  when  we  no  longer 
tease  and  provoke  you ;  we  have  all  been  unkind, 
but  we  will  never  be  so  again." 

Kisses  and  tears  concluded  this  happy  agreement. 
Sophia  put  on  the  bracelets,  and  an  account  was 
kept  by  Miss  Sneyd  of  the  number  of  times  in 
which  there  had  been  a  necessity  either  to  remove 
them,  or  begin  to  do  so,  which  frequently  answered 
the  same  pui-pose.  Happily,  before  the  year  came 
round,  all  necessity  for  the  cui-b  on  her  temper  had 
ceased;  and  that  excellent  disposition,  and  those 
abilities,  hitherto  obscured  by  the  error  of  her  tem- 
per, had  become  the  delight  of  her  family.  On  her 
mother's  next  birth-day,  she  received  from  her 
father's  hands,  a  pair  of  bracelets,  purchased  by 
her  brothers  and  sisters,  and  which  she  was  desired 
to  wear  as  a  badge  of  honour,  and  in  contrast  to 
those  inflicted  as  a  kind  of  necessary  disgrace.  To 
this  present,  was  added  a  very  sweet  one,  brought 
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by  Sally  Morton,  who  had  reared  for  her  a  bullfinch, 
which  her  son  had  taught  to  whistle  "  God  save  the 
King." 

"  I  have  brought  it,"  said  the  good  old  woman, 
"to-day,  because  of  the  great  mercy  I  received  this 
day  twelvemonth,  in  my  son's  life  being  spared ;  and 
I  give  it  you,  Miss  Sophia,  because,  though  every 
body  was  good  to  me,  you  were  the  first  that  tried 
to  comfort  me.  Indeed,  it  is  a  day  I  never  ought 
to  forget." 

"  Neither  ought  I,  dame  Morton,  for  it  was  one 
of  great  importance  to  me  also ;  and  when  I  hear 
this  pretty  bird  singing,  it  will  help  me  to  remember 
how  gratefiil  I  ought  to  be,  for  the  restored  approba- 
tion of  my  dear  parents,  the  love  and  confidence  of 
my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  delightful  assurance 
from  my  excellent  governess,  that  she  can  truly  say 
I  am  no  longer  a  '  Passionate  little  Girl.' " 


THE  SURPRISE, 


BY    RICHARD    HOWITT. 


"  Mamma,  mamma !  my  brother's  come, 

He  's  in  the  garden  bower !" 
The  mother  like  a  statue  stood,— 

To  stir  she  had  not  power. 

11. 

But  when  that  shock  had  passed  away, 

With  others  she  rushed  out, 
And  onward  borne,  with  sudden  joy, 

Looked  earnestly  about. 

III. 
"  Where  was  he,  child?"  the  mother  cried, 

She  saw  he  was  not  there, 
And  in  a  moment  changed  from  joy, — 

Her  spirit  was  despair. 
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IV. 

The  servants  standing  calmly  by, 
Looked  round  them  to  and  fro ! 

And  to  and  from  the  garden  bower 
Were  footmarks  in  the  snow. 


V. 

"  It  was  not,  child  !"  the  mother  said, 
"  He  could  not  hither  come, 

And  from  us  thus  return  unseen, 
As  though  he  scorned  his  home." 


VI. 
Then  to  her  drawing-room  she  went, 

And  tenderly  surveyed 
The  little  ship  his  boyish  hands 

Ingeniously  had  made. 

VII. 

She  thought  how  from  that  pleasant  task 
She  drove  him  late  at  night ; 

And  how  again  it  was  resumed 
Before  the  earliest  light. 
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VIII. 

Entranced,  her  spirit  wandered  back 
Through  many  happy  years, 

Till  half  the  load  upon  her  heart 
Dissolved  away  in  tears. 

IX. 

Again  she  saw  him  as  he  sate, 
With  Emma  at  his  side, 

Reading  of  Crusoe's  lonely  deeds, 
With  an  adventurous  pride ; 


X. 

Or  of  the  eight  brave  mariners. 
Who  many  winters  past 

Upon  a  dreary  northern  isle. 
And  safe  returned  at  last. 


XI. 

Until,  like  darkness,  o'er  her  came 

The  memory  of  the  day, 
When  from  a  neighbouring  port,  unknown, 

He  strangely  went  away. 
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XII. 

Who  in  that  mood,  unseen,  unheard, 
Had  near  approached  her  now, 

With  strong  emotions  in  his  breast, — 
Revealed  not  on  his  brow? 

XIII. 

It  was  her  son — long  lost,  now  found ! 

Who  saw,  and  to  her  spnmg ; 
And  running,  restless  with  delight. 

Around  him  Emma  clung. 

XIV. 

O,  time  of  bliss  !  that  well  o'erpaid 
AU  pangs  that  mother  bore  ; 

And  dearer  by  the  words  he  spake, — 
"  I  go  to  sea  no  more  !" 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE 
PENINSULA." 

^  true  ^torg. 

A  boy-man,  m  starched  cravat  and  stiff  shirt-collar, 
with  skirted  coat,  hat  under  his  arm,  and  kid  gloves 
upon  his  hands,  presents  a  very  amusing  appearance. 
We  know  not  whether  to  smile  at  him  or  liis  parents 
most.  Oftentimes,  in  these  days,  we  meet  such  a 
diminutive  dandy,  fresh  from  some  school,  who  (hav- 
ing acliieved  the  honour  of  the  first  form)  thinks 
himself  a  person  of  no  small  importance,  and,  in  imi- 
tation of  some  elder  philosophers,  begins  to  chatter 
like  a  little  pocket  Encyclopaedia.  I  saw  such  a 
yoimg  gentleman  imdergo  a  very  perplexing  exami- 
nation in  the  parlour  of  my  friend  Burton,  where  two 
or  three  little  merry  diildren, —  exulting  in  the  pos- 
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session  of  the  ancient  and  renowned  "  History  of 
Whittington  and  his  Cat,  with  cuts." — "  An  Abridg- 
ment of  Robinson  Crusoe," — "Little  Red  Riding 
Hood," — and  the  "History  of  Little  Goody  Two- 
shoes," — were  questioning  liim  as  to  the  extent  of 
his  reading. 

"Well,  but  cousin,"  said  a  little  arch  rogue,  of 
seven,  "  have  you  ever  read  Goody  Two-shoes? — 
Not  read  Goody  Two-shoes !  Think  of  that,  papa ! 
Nor  yet  Whittington  and  his  Cat !  Well !  Frederic 
Berry  has  read  them  all,  and  he  is  more  of  a  man 
than  you,  cousin ;  for  he  has  been  round  the  world : 
and  his  mother  says  he  is  more  steady  and  solid 
than  half  the  men  she  knows :  and  besides,  he  does 
not  sit  stiU  and  talk  about  the  newspapers,  but  runs 
in  the  garden  and  plays  with  us :  and  here  are  the 
Berrys,"  said  the  little  fellow,  as  the  gate-bell  rung; 
and  he  ran  out  to  meet  them,  and  was  there  before 
the  servant. 

The  circle  was  now  increased  by  Mrs.  Berry,  a 
widow  in  deep  mom-ning;  two  daughters,  of  sixteen 
and  fifteen  years  of  age ;  and  a  boy,  of  fourteen,  in 
a  blue  jacket  and  trowsers,  with  a  black  ribbon 
round  his  open  neck,  and  a  falling  shirt-collar,  that 
looked  dazzlingly  white,  upon  his  brown  throat. 
He  had  large  grave  eyes,  and  a  very  natural  manly 
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manner, — manly,  not  from  imitation,  but  because 
he  felt  himself  the  eldest  male  of  his  family,  and 
the  comfort  and  protector  of  liis  mother  ^nd  sisters. 
He  answered  my  friend  and  his  wife  a  few  common 
questions  with  as  much  easy  frankness  as  though  he 
had  been  a  man  of  twenty ;  eyed  the  dandy  with  a 
look  that  bespoke  a  resolve  to  steer  clear  of  liim; 
and  very  readily  suffered  himself  to  be  di-agged  into 
the  garden  by  the  yoimger  ones,  where  I  could  see, 
by  his  motions,  that  he  was  lending  himself  cheer- 
fully to  please  them,  rather  than  for  any  interest  he 
took  in  their  childish  games. 

When  tea  was  ready,  he  came  in  and  sat  silent, 
except  when  drawn  out,  and  then  he  related,  in  a 
veiy  interesting  and  modest  manner,  some  adven- 
tures in  which  he  had  been  engaged  on  his  last 
voyage.  His  mother  looked  the  wliile  as  though 
her  soul  was  wrapped  up  in  him;  and  his  sisters 
seemed  to  the  full  as  fond  of  liim  as  she. 

When  the  party  broke  up,  my  friend  and  I  stood 
chatting  about  them  at  the  open  window;  and  on 
my  expressing  how  much  I  had  been  gratified  by 
the  young  sailor,  he  related  to  me  the  following 
anecdote,  which  well  accounts  for  his  early  man- 
hood, and  which  doubtless  has  given  a  tone  to  his 
character  for  the  rest  of  life. 
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"Fred.  Berry,"  said  my  fi-iend,  "was  as  lively  a 
boy,  and  as  bold  a  boy,  as  ever  stopped  a  cricket- 
ball  or  plunged  into  rough  water :  but  he  was  quite 
the  boy — pei-petvial  motion  and  perpetual  laughter. 
His  father,  whom  I  well  knew,  was  captain  of  an 
Indiaman;  and,  on  his  last  voyage,  took  Frederic 
with  him.  I  remember  his  fitting-out,  and  his 
going  from  home  for  the  first  time,  and  his  fear  lest 
the  servants  should  think  him  unmanly,  because,  do 
what  he  would,  in  spite  of  a  good  gulp  to  check  that 
rising  in  liis  throat,  wliich  he  knew  would  otherwise 
end  in  a  flood  of  tears,  it  did  so  end,  and  he  cried. 
He  knew  not,  dear  fellow,  that  he  was  there  and 
then  taking  leave  of  the  bright  and  careless  season 
of  boyhood  for  ever.  They  sailed  away,  with  a  fine 
wind,  for  India.  The  name  of  the  sliip  was  the 
Providence ;  but  she  was  not  fated  to  return,  though 
abundantly  did  Frederic  himself  experience  the  care 
and  mercy  of  God.  She  took  fire  off  Ceylon  in  a 
heavy  sea,  was  burned  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
at  last  blew  up.  Captain  Berry  was  determined  to 
see  every  soid  out  of  the  vessel  before  he  quitted 
her;  but  with  the  natiu-al  anxiety  of  a  father,  he 
provided,  as  he  thought,  for  the  safety  of  Frederic, 
by  ordering  him  into  the  first  boat,  which  got  clear : 
the  two  smaller  ones  were  immediately  swamped  by 
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the  side  of  the  sliip.  As  the  flames  ran  fast  over 
the  vessel,  licking  up  every  thing  with  tongues  of 
fire,  and  were  now  fast  approaching  the  magazine, 
Captain  Berry,  falling  on  his  knees,  recommended 
his  child,  in  fervent  prayer,  to  the  providential  care 
of  God,  and  implored  that  he  might  he  spared,  as  a 
comfort  and  blessing  to  his  mother  and  the  family. 
At  this  moment  his  eye  caught  the  figure  of  his 
child,  in  the  glare,  close  to  him.  The  gallant  boy 
had,  it  seems,  evaded  the  order  of  his  father,  that 
he  might  share  his  fate.  Captain  Berry  in  a  mo^ 
ment  comprehended  the  meaning  of  his  brave  boy : 
and  running  to  him,  he  lifted  him  up  in  his  arms, 
kissed  him,  then — springing  on  the  taffarel — threw 
him  out  into  the  deep.  How  long  it  may  have 
been  afterwards  that  he  left  the  vessel  liimself,  is 
not  known :  he  perished !  Frederic  clung  to  a  spar, 
and  was  picked  up  soon  after  dayUght  by  a  boat 
from  the  shore.  There  he  was  hospitably  received 
by  a  worthy  merchant,  and  by  him  committed  to 
the  care  of  a  fine,  warm-hearted  captain,  who  brought 
him  home,  and  with  whom  he  still  sails.  I  shall  never 
forget  that  boy's  retimi  to  his  mother  and  family? 
I  was  in  the  room  at  the  moment !  He  had  gone 
forth  a  merry-hearted  boy, — he  came  back  a  man!" 
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GRANDMAMMA'S  BIRTH-DAY. 

A    CONVERSATION    VERSIFIED. 
I. 

"  This  is  your  grandmamma's  birth-day. 

Come  hither,  dear,  to  me ; 
This  present  I  design  for  her, 

Whom  we  must  go  and  see." — 

II. 

"  Let  me  take  something  too,  mamma, 

I  must  do  like  tire  rest ; 
I  'U  go  and  fetch  my  playthings  out, 

And  choose  from  them  the  best. 

III. 

"  My  flag,  my  sword,  or  else  my  gun. 
Will  please  her  well,  I  know!  " — 

"  They  're  useless,  dear,  to  grandmamma, 
Who  has  no  living  foe." 
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IV. 
"  Well,  then,  there  is  my  rocking-horse, 

You  bought  last  Whitsuntide;" — 
"  But  years  have  passed  since  grandmamma 

On  any  horse  could  ride." 

V. 
"  My  battledore  and  shuttlecock. 

Oh !  that 's  such  pretty  play!  " — 
"  But  shuttlecocks,  you  know,  my  love, 

Will  sometimes  fly  away." 

VI. 

"  I  've  thought  of  something  now,  mamma ; 

My  nine-pins,  or  my  hoop !  " — 
"  But  grandmamma  is  old,  you  know, 

And  therefore  cannot  stoop." 

VII. 
"  What  think  you  of  my  soldier  doll, 

My  gallant,  brave  hussar?" — 
"  I  think  a  bright,  red  coat  has  lost 

All  charms  for  grandmamma." 

VIII. 

"  Well,  then,  there  is  my  trap  and  ball, 
Oh !  that 's  such  famous  fun !  " — 
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"  But  grandmamma  is  lame  you  know, 
And  therefore  cannot  run." — 

IX. 

"  Then  shall  I  give  my  last  new  drum, 

The  prettiest  of  my  toys? " — 
"  But  grandmamma  is  not  quite  well, 

And  cannot  bear  a  noise." 

X. 

"  I  've  nothing  else,  except  my  whip, 

I  've  broken  all  the  rest ; 
I  wish  I  knew  of  aU  my  toys. 

Which  she  would  like  the  best !  " — 

XI. 

"  Have  you  forgot  your  basket,  love, 

All  filled  with  roses  gay? " — 
"  I  thought  of  that,  my  dear  mamma, 

But  flowers  will  fade  away ! 

XII. 

"  I  '11  take  them,  though  they  soon  wiU  die, 

They  're  all  I  have  to  give ; 
But  I  will  love  my  grandmamma 

As  long  as  I  shall  live." 
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BY    SNEVD    EDGEWORTH,    ESQ. 

The  plan  of  this  little  poem  was  taken  from  a  story  in  Mrs. 
Barbauld's  "  Evenings  at  Home ; "  but,  for  the  sake  of  brevity 
and  simplicity,  the  machinery  of  the  Indian  fairy,  Ruzinda, 
was  abandoned. 

Where,  crowned  mth  lotus,  sacred  Ganges  leads 
His  silent  waters  througli  a  thousand  meads, 
From  mom  to  eve,  beside  the  shaded  brook, 
His  pensive  station  blameless  Indur  took ; — 
To  watch  the  birds  that  to  the  woods  repair, 
Or  wing  with  homeward  flight  the  peopled  air  ; 
To  mark  the  insect  tribes,  or  wandering  flocks 
That  graze  the  plain,  or  hang  upon  the  rocks ; 
Till,  by  degrees,  his  restless  thoughts  began 
To  scorn  the  lot  of  earth-imprisoned  man ; 
His  human  form  di\'ine  he  longed  to  change, 
Abroad  with  birds  and  beasts  at  large  to  range. 
"  How  blest  were  Indur  coidd  he  soar  on  high, 
And  piei'oe  the  rock  that  intercepts  the  sky ! 
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Or  stem  with  golden  fin  the  azure  tide, 

Or,  like  the  bee,  beneath  the  blossom  glide  ; 

Or  learn,  like  subterranean  mole,  to  plow. 

Or  sport,  like  wild  deer,  on  the  mountain's  brow." 

Indtdging  thus  his  mind's  peculiar  whim, 

Before  his  eyes  the  actual  prospects  swim  ; 

And  placid  slumbers  o'er  his  senses  creep. 

While  thus  his  thoughts  are  realised  in  sleep; — 

He  seems  an  Antelope  the  herd  among. 

His  spiral  horns  aloft  in  air  are  flung ; 

He  views  his  radiant  eye,  his  graceful  make, 

In  the  reflecting  surface  of  the  lake  ; 

Tries  his  elastic  limbs,  that  scarcely  deign, 

So  swift  his  speed,  to  touch  the  flying  plain. 

Mixed  with  the  herd,  he  sudden  hears  the  sound 

Of  eager  huntsmen,  and  the  clamorous  hound : 

Away  they  scud — outstrip  the  sweeping  wind — 

Then  pavise — and  gaze  upon  the  foe  behind ! 

The  wily  huntsman  sees  tlie  unequal  i-ace, 

Unhoods  his  docile  leopard  for  the  chase : 

The  practised  felon  *  creeps  where  thickets  spread 

A  tangled  covert  o'er  his  cowering  head ; 

*  Leopard  —There  is  a  species  of  this  animal  in  India,  which 
is  trained  to  hunt  the  antelope.  It  conceals  itself  in  some 
thickets,  from  whence  it  darts  upon  the  game  as  it  passes  by. 
If  the  leopard  fails  in  his  attempt,  he  does  not  make  another 
immediately,  but  returns  to  his  master. 
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With  eye  experienced,  meditates  his  aim, 
Then  ftirious  pounces  on  the  passing  game  ; 
The  war}'  antelope  eludes  the  blow, 
Nor  fears  a  second  from  the  baffled  foe; — 
The  conscious  leopard  skulks,  afraid  to  meet 
His  master's  eye,  and  crouches  at  his  feet. 
The'  exulting  herds  o'er  all  the  champaign  roam, 
And  try  each  fastness  of  their  woodland  home — 
Explore  each  valley,  every  cooling  rill. 
Jungle,  and  bushy  dell,  and  palm-crowned  hill ; 
And,  nnninating  *  now,  their  limbs  are  laid 
Beneath  the  green  banana's  gi-ateful  shade. 
Again  the  woods  resound  the  hunters'  cry. 
The  hounds  pursue,  the  herds  affrighted  fly ; 
Where'er  they  bend,  a  hostile  crowd  they  meet. 
The  hostile  crowd  anticipates  retreat. 
Perplexed  they  wheel,  they  double,  and  return, 
Leap  with  vain  spring,  the  ground  in  frenzy  spuni : 
From  spear  to  spear,  from  foe  to  foe  they  run. 
And  face  the  danger,  which  they  strive  to  shun. 
But  where  the  bands  in  thinner  ranks  surround. 
Adventurous  Indur,  makes  a  daring  boimd — 
The  pointed  arrows,  and  the  bristling  spears, 
And  gazing  crowd,  Avith  desperate  courage  clears; 
Flies  to  the  covert — stops — and  gasps  for  breath  ; 
Wlicn  now  unseen,  the  messenger  of  death, 
♦  Vi.lo  Sir  W.  Jones's  Saconlala. 
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A  well-trained  falcon,  stooping  from  the  skies, 
Darts  on  his  prey,  and  o'er  his  dazzled  eyes 
Flaps  his  dun  wings — whilst  from  the  hmiter  foe, 
Indur,  in  darkness,  meets  the  fatal  blow. 

And  now  a  Crane,  he  wings  his  airy  way. 

And  dares,  with  steady  eye,  the  blaze  of  day ; 

From  famed  Cayster's  vocal  stream  he  flies, 

To  northern  lakes,  and  more  congenial  skies, 

Looks  down  on  Scandian  hill,  Sarmatian  plain, 

And  shores  that  bound  the  Baltic's  tideless  main  ; 

On  snow-shoe  sees  the  Lapland  hunter  glide, 

Or  hid  in  furs,  on  rein-deer  sledges  ride. 

With  new  delight  his  triple  powers  are  tried. 

He  swims  above,  or  dives  beneath  the  tide, 

In  fields  of  air,  on  wings  exulting  soars, 

Or  wearied  lights,  and  stalks  upon  the  shores. 

Roused  by  their  leader's  call,  with  clamorous  cries. 

Again  in  air  the  feathered  armies  rise. 

And  with  bold  flight  career  amidst  the  skies. 

From  northern  climes,  where  dreary  winter  reigns. 

The  marshalled  flocks  return  to  warmer  plains  ; 

Wedge-formed  with  mutual  *  wing,  their  way  they 

iu-ge. 
As  the  sharp  keel  divides  the  yielding  surge : 
*  Mutual.— Vide  Milton. 
U2 
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Restrained  by  fogs,  in  icy  fetters  bound, 
O'er  frozen  realms  their  labouring  pinions  sound ; 
Through  Hecla's  snows,  they  feel  the  sudden  glow 
Of  boiling  lakes,  cauldroned  in  ice  below. 
And  poised  in  air,  o'er  Ireland's  emerald  isle, 
See  her  gi'een  fields  in  silver  ocean  smile. 
Onward  a-wing,  their  steady  flight  they  sti-ain, 
Athwart  the  Avide  waste  of  th'  Atlantic  main. 
And  reach  the  shores  where  Chimbora90  *  pours 
Septennial  darkness  in  volcanic  showers. 
As  near  some  cliff  the  cranes  pursue  their  com-se, 
Their  waving  pinions  with  vmconscious  force 
Loosen  f  the  fabric  of  suspended  snow. 
That  falls  in  thundering  avalanche  below  : 
Again  the  stormy  seas  the  wanderers  cross, 
Skies  lour  above,  beneath  them  oceans  toss  — 
And  now  alighting,  they  repose  a  while, 
On  bleak  New  Holland's  continental  isle. 
To  India's  shores  the  homeward  train  repair, 
Bathe  in  delicious  lakes,  and  fan  the  spicy  air : 

•  Chimboraco. — Baron  Humboldt  relates,  that  an  Indian  manu- 
script describes  a  volcano  on  tins  mountain,  which  obscured  by 
its  ashes  the  city  of  Decan  in  seven  years'  night. 

t  Travellers  mention,  that  the  slightest  vibration  of  the  air, 
either  above  or  below  pensile  glaciers,  detaches  them  from  the 
sides  of  the  mountains,  whence  they  fall  with  a  tremendous 
crash.  Even  the  passenger  is  obliged  to  walk  gently,  and  remain 
silent,  while  passing  under  them. 
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With  transport,  Indur  views  his  native  soil, 
Lap  of  his  youthful  joys — but  spent  with  toil ; 
Casts  on  the  well-known  plains  his  swimming  eyes, 
Recalls  the  scenes  of  mortal  bhss,  and  dies.* 

Shrunk  to  a  narrower  form,  was  now  confined 
The  vast  expansion  of  th'  immortal  mind ; 
Secure  of  life,  his  transmigrating  soul, 
Another,  and  the  same,  inspires  a  Mole ; 
Burrowed  in  earth,  amid  his  dusky  cells, 
The  little  pioneer  f  in  darkness  dwells. 
To  delve,  and  dig,  the  architect  Divine 
Formed  his  adapted  limbs  with  nice  design  ; 
His  fingered  feet,  that  scoop  the  crumbling  ground, 
Sharp  nose,  and  conic  head,  and  body  round. 
Deep  sunk  his  eyes,  retiring  from  the  day. 
Or  slow  emerging  to  the  twilight  ray. 
Pleased  Indur,  now  his  new  endowment  tries. 
Explores  the  realms  of  earth  with  strange  surprise ; 
With  tufted  moss,  and  downy  herbs  he  lines 
The  chambered  mazes  of  his  vaulted  mines ; 
Pursues  his  tedious  subterranean  way 
Through  the  vast  unknown  element  of  clay. 
But  where  a  mine's  prolific  verge  began — 
Destructive  toil  of  avaricious  man — 

*  Et  (lulcis  moriens  reminiscitur  aiijod.— VluoiL. 
t  Palcj's  Natural  History. 

u  S 
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A  noxious  damp,  adventurous  Indur  meets, 
And  drinks  deep  draughts  of  the  mephitic  sweets : 
Through  every  nerve  the  poisonous  vapour  flies, 
His  palsied  limbs  contract — he  faints — and  dies. 

Now — where  through  northern  seas  the  ice-rocks 

sail, 
His  active  spirit  animates  a  Whale ; 
With  new-born  instinct,  plows  the  watery  vast, 
His  draught  a  sea,  a  myriad  his  repast ! 
He  smites  with  sounding  tail,  the  foaming  main, 
Successive  whirlpools  eddy  in  his  train, — 
Pillowed  on  curling  ocean's  yielding  breast, 
Lulled  by  the  storm,  he  sinks  to  balmy  rest; 
But  when  the  sun  his  rising  orb  displays, 
The  glowing  waters  kindling  with  the  blaze. 
He  starts — and  wakes — and  sporting  on  the  main. 
Enjoys  the  empire  of  his  wide  domain  ; 
Wantons  at  large  upon  the  subject  sea. 
Or  dives,  or  swims  in  ponderous  buoyancy ; 
Prone  on  the  deep,  basks  in  the  solar  beams, 
And  spouts  aloft  in  air,  translucent  streams. 
Spreading,  they  faU,  and  emulate  below 
The  sevenfold  colours  of  the  painted  bow. 
In  slumbering  indolence,  luxurious  case. 
He  crops  the  tangled  pasture  of  the  seas; 
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Or  where,  in  clustering  swarms,  medusas*  stray, 
Whose  living  jelly  forms  a  luscious  prey. 
Slow  moves  the  enormous  foe,  with  rowing  fin, 
And  sucks  them  to  the  caverned  death  within. — 
'T  was  now  the  dawn, —  and  on  progressive  tides 
Secure,  the  dull,  impassive  Indur  glides. 
When  suddenly  the  keen  harpoon  descends, 
And,  hurried  in  his  side,  liis  vitals  rends  ; 
The  monster  dives  impatient  from  the  blow. 
And  drags  the  javelin  and  the  line  below. 
In  his  frail  skiff,  the  fearless  seaman  eyes 
The'  uncoiling  cable  kindle  as  it  flies; 
To  quench  the  glowing  cord  with  ready  hands. 
Or  cut,  with  lifted  axe,  prepared  he  stands. 
O'er  many  a  league  the  plunging  victim  speeds. 
The  unwearied  boatman  tracks  him  as  he  bleeds. 
The  gasping  whale,  compelled  at  length  to  breathe. 
Rises  reluctant  from  the  abyss  beneath ; 
From  his  broad  spiracles  the  gushing  blood 
Spouts  to  the  purple  skies,  a  crimson  flood. 
And,  like  some  vollied  cannons'  sullen  roar. 
His  groans  re-echo  to  the  distant  shore  ; 

*  Medusas,  or  Sea-lungs,  is  a  marine  insect,  of  a  gelatinous 
appearance,  with  the  mouth  in  the  centre  of  the  under  part  of 
the  body.  Many  species  affect  the  hand  that  touches  them, 
with  a  sensation  like  the  stiug  of  a  nettle.  They  are  furnished 
with  tcnlacula,  resembling  a  fringe  round  their  bodies,  with 
which  they  incize  their  prey. 
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As  the  pale  fins  collapse,  the  ponderous  spine 
Sinks  down,  the  buoyant  carcase  floats  supine. 
The  slackened  cable  tows  him  o'er  the  main, — 
Victim  to  man's  insatiate  lust  for  gain. 

From  giant  whale,  the  monarch  of  the  sea, 
His  Proteus  form  is  humbled  to  a  Bee. 
To  ply  their  works  the  busy  tribes  prepare, 
Dance  in  quick  maze,  and  quafl'the  scented  air; 
Gay  wings  incessant  buz  around  the  door. 
Some  on  the  search,  some  laden  with  the  store. 
On  insect  v/ings  how  blithe  would  Indur  roam. 
The  happiest  tenant  of  the  waxen  dome ! 
Through  the  short  spring,  and  summer  suns,  he  pours 
The  treasured  nectar  of  the  choicest  flowers. 
But  when  grey  autumn  sheds  incessant  snow, 
No  flowers  to  tempt — no  gales  to  waft  them  blow, 
In  murmuring  dose  they  pass  their  hours  away, 
And  slumber  out  the  dreary  winter's  day. 
But  selfish  man,  observant  of  their  toil, 
Robs,  ere  they  taste,  the  slow-coUected  spoil ; 
With  calculating  eye  the  store  surveys, 
And  either  nation's  fate  impartial  weighs :  * 
Reprieved,  the  lighter  swarms  o'er-balanced  rise. 
Low  sinks  the  loaded  scale  where  Indur  lies. 
*  II.  8lh  Book,  1.  (it). 
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Now  the  lithe  *  trunk,  that  sipped  the  woodland  rose, 
With  strange  increase,  a  huge  proboscis  grows, — 
His  tiny  legs,  his  feather-cinctured  thighs. 
Swell  to  the  Elephant's  enormous  size. 
Before  his  tusks  the  bending  forests  yield. 
Beneath  his  footsteps  shakes  the  echoing  field — 
Roaming,  regardless  of  the  cultured  soil. 
The  wanton  herds  destroy  a  nation's  toil. 
In  swarms  the  peasants  crowd,  a  clamorous  band, 
Raise  the  fierce  shout,  and  snatch  the  flaming  brand ; 
Loud  tramp  the  scared  invaders  o'er  the  plain, 
And  reach  the  covert  of  their  woods  again  : 
But  wily  females,  tutored  to  betray. 
Had  joined  the  rout,  and  mingled  in  the  fray ; 
Submiss  before  the'  enamoured  males  they  move, 
And  utter  low  the'  inviting  tones  of  love. 
A  vale  there  lies,  commodious  f  for  deceit, 
A  treacherous  ambush  in  a  deep  retreat. 
Where  prostrate  timber,  piled  in  countless  rows. 
By  slow  approach  the  nan-owing  limits  close  : 
Bound  Avith  strong  cords,  the  leafy  bulwarks  spread, 
Weaving  the  living  branches  with  the  dead ; 
Hither  the  treacherous  wantons  lead  their  prey, — 
Huge  bolts  inclose  th'  irremeable  way. 

*  .See  Milton. 

t  Est  curvo  iniractii  vallis  accomoda  paiuli. — Virgil. 
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Wedged  in  the  fold,  now  Indur  stands  confined, — 

The  last  impending  barrier  drops  beliind ; 

He  stamps — he  writhes — with  cries  of  loud  despair 

Rends  in  gigantic  agony  the  air. 

In  vain  he  strives — his  fellow  captives  haul 

The  vanquished  Indur  to  his  destined  stall ; 

But,  soothed  by  man's  applause  and  lenient  hand, 

He  yields,  obedient  to  his  lord's  command ; 

Kneels  to  receive,  and  rises  with  the  load, 

And  lends  his  force  submissive  to  the  goad. 

More  careless  grown,  his  keepers  chance  to  lead 

The  half-tamed  Indur  to  his  native  mead ; 

The  well-known  plains — a  sadly-pleasing  sight — 

He  views  with  mingled  anguish  and  delight : 

An  inborn  love  of  freedom  fires  his  soul  — 

He  scorns  restraint — impatient  of  conti-ol. 

Fierce  in  his  breast  the  sudden  passion  burns. 

And  on  his  guides  indignant  Indur  turns. 

Bursts  his  frail  bonds,  and  flings  his  tnmk  on  high — 

Wide  o'er  the  plain  the  scared  attendants  fly. 

While  she,  whose  hand  with  daily  care  had  fed, 

And  nightly  strewed  the  litter  for  his  bed. 

Crossed  on  his  way — imkn owing  of  alarai — 

Her  sleeping  infant,  cradled  on  her  arm : 

Distracted,  she  abandons  in  his  path 

Her  helpless  nursling  to  the  monster's  wrath— 
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Th'  undaunted  infant  sti-etclies  forth  his  hands, 

And  playful  smiles,  while  Indm-  conscious  stands, 

Relents — and  bears  him  gently  o'er  the  plain, 

And  gives  him  to  a  mother's  arms  again  ! 

Thus  when  Ulysses,  to  elude  the  call 

Of  Grecian  heroes  to  the  Trojan  wall. 

In  well-feigned  madness  his  fallacious  toil 

Deep  ploughs  with  team  grotesque  the  salt-sown  soil. 

The  wily  Palamede,  with  rival  art 

Wrests  the  sly  secret  from  the  parent's  heart ; 

Lays  his  loved  offspring,  with  detecting  hand. 

Before  the  plough-share  in  the  furrowed  sand : 

Ulysses  starts  with  ill-concealed  surprise. 

And  reason  pierces  through  the  thin  disguise ! 

Now,  frowning  on  the  peaceful  fields  from  far, 

Stalks  the  dread  demon  of  relentless  War ; 

Indur,  unharnessed  from  the  rustic  wain. 

Drags  cumb'rous  ordnance  o'er  the  martial  plain. 

The  combat  glows,  volumes  of  smoke  arise. 

Cling  to  the  clouds,  and  darken  all  the  skies ; — 

At  every  flash  the  brazen  mouths  appear 

Of  deep-toned  cannon  thundering  in  the  rear ;  — 

Glancing  like  meteors,  Indian  rockets  fly. 

And  track  in  lucid  curves  the  azure  sky. 

Cleave  the  reluctant  air  with  certain  aim, 

Urged  by  the  impulse  of  re-active  flame.  — 
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Where  heave  the  wounded,   crushed  beneath   the 

slain, 
Indur  descries  his  lord  upon  the  plain, 
Hastes  to  his  succour — lifts  him  from  the  ground, 
And  dexterous  draws  *  the  arrow  from  his  wound ; 
To  safety  bears  him  from  the  victor  foes. 
Where  round  his  vanquished  friends  the  ramparts 

close, 
Alas !  too  late. — The  huge  portcullis  falls. 
And  shuts  his  fainting  master  from  the  walls. 
Impetuous  Indur  inishes  on  the  gate, 
By  speed  augments  the  impulse  of  his  weight ; 
In  vain  he  struggles — furious  with  despair, 
He  strives  to  call — the  sounds  dissolve  in  air! 
When  lo !  nor  towers,  nor  battlements  he  sees. 
But  the  gi-een  valley,  and  his  native  trees. 

The  vision's  o'er. — The  birds  on  every  spray 
With  jocund  carol  welcome  in  the  day; 
Entranced  with  wonder,  ravished  Indur  stands, 
And  high  to  heaven  uplifts  his  suppliant  hands.-^ 

"  Still  am  I  man  ? — may  waking  Indur  deem 
His  Transmigrations  but  a  chastening  dream  ? 
Corrected  now,  his  wayward  fancies  o'er, 
His  weak  presumption  shall  offend  no  more. 
*  Pliny's  Natural  History. 
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The  Omniscient  Rnler  can  alone  dispense 

The  gifts  of  reason,  and  instinctive  sense. 

To  wary  Antelope,  to  wandering  Crane, 

Of  seasons  prescient  reason  were  in  vain ; — 

The  Mole  instinctive  ploughs — the  ponderous  Whale, 

From  instinct  learns  in  Arctic  seas  to  sail. — 

By  instinct  taught,  when  genial  zephyr  calls, 

Th'  industrious  Bee  rebuilds  his  waxen  walls ; — 

The  Elephant  with  nicer  senses  blest, 

Of  more  capacious  instinct  is  possest. — 

"  To  Man  alone,  a  thinking  soul  is  given 
By  the  omnipotent  decrees  of  Heaven  ; — 
Indur  no  more  shall  Heaven's  best  gift  refuse, 
But  learn  from  Reason,  Reason's  power  to  use." 


LITTLE  GOODY  TWO- SHOES. 

BY  J.  F.    HOLLINGS,    ESQ. 

Who  has  not  heard  the  story,  told 
Of  that  patient  child  of  old, 
Who,  when  friends  were  dead  and  gone, 
And  the  world  looked  coldly  on, 
With  no  fairy  power  endued, 
Labour's  nigged  path  pursued; — 
Meeting  sorrow's  darkest  hour, 
With  a  calm  and  gentle  power, 
Till  (the  lengthened  trial  past), 
Honour  crowned  her  toils  at  last  ? 

Look ! — behold  her,  as  she  sits 
Where  the  light  wind,  sighing,  flits 
Through  the  trees  whose  boughs  have  made 
Coolness  and  a  pleasant  shade. — 
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Far  beliind  the  mountain  blue 
Fadeth  in  the  onward  view, 
And  the  river  wanders  by 
With  its  summer  melody. — 
Overhead  are  cloudless  skies ; 
Flowers,  of  everchanging  dyes. 
Gem  the  verdant  turf  below 
With  a  rich  and  varied  show. 

In  her  hand  the'  unfolded  rose, 
Childhood's  fleeting  emblem,  glows  ; 
But  her  face,  the  fair  impress 
Wears  of  youtliful  happiness; — • 
Wherefore  not? — a  wealth  is  hers. 
Better  than  the  world  confers ; 
Hope  untried,  and  always  new, — 
Innocence,  of  spotless  hue, — 
And  those  treasures  of  the  mind 
Which  the  lowliest  heart  shall  find 
If  its  search  be  rightly  bent, — 
Golden  mirth,  and  light  content ! 
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CHRISTMAS-BOXES, 

ANO    THE    VARIOUS    WAYS    OF    SPENDING    THEM. 
BY    MISS    STRICKLAND. 

"  Cousin  Isabella,"  said  little  Rosa  Evelyn,  "  what 
do  you  intend  to  do  with  your  money, — you  must 
have  a  great  deal  by  this  time,  for  I  have  not  seen 
you  spend  any  since  you  have  been  with  us?  You 
liave  had  a  great  deal  given  to  you,  both  by  papa  and 
gi-andpapa,  and  aunts;  now  do  tell  me,  I  should  like 
to  know  so  very  much." 

"  Rosa,  you  are  very  curious  this  morning,"  re- 
plied Isabella,  laughing;  "but  I  must  not  indidge 
your  foible,  for  fear  it  should  grow  into  a  habit,  and 
gain  you  the  name  of '  Rosa  the  Curious.' " 

"  Then  Martha,  and  Jidia,  and  Anne,  and  brother 
George,  have  a  right  to  be  called  so  too :  for  they 
are  as  anxious  to  know  as  I  am." 

"  I  am  sure  I  have  no  wish  to  know,"  rejoined 
Martha  in  a  haughty  tone  of  voice.      "On  Monday 
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I  shall  enter  my  thirteenth  year,  and  you  know  I 
always  give  you  a  treat  on  my  birth-day." 

"  So  you  do,  Patty,"  said  her  brother,  "  and  I 
wish  you  had  a  bu-th-day  in  every  month,  for  you 
are  very  liberal,  and  always  give  us  a  frolic,  whilst 
that  miserly  Julia  only  gives  us  one  in  four  years ; 
and  though  there  was  a  twenty-ninth  of  Febraary 
last  year,  she  never  gave  us  a  treat.  Hey!  Julia, 
how  came  you  to  be  so  forgetild?" 

"  Well,  George,"  replied  Jidia,  "  that  was  not  my 
fault,  for  I  lost  my  purse;  but,  however,  I  must 
give  an  entertainment  to  my  friends  this  Christmas 
instead,^ — •!  mean  to  give  you  a  dance ;  and  I  am 
making  some  beautiful  artificial  flowers  for  the  de- 
corations, and  Isabella  is  painting  the  tickets  for 
me,  and  I  shall  issue  them  next  week.  So  you  see, 
George,  I  do  not  hoard  my  Christmas-Boxes,  but 
am  laying  them  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  public." 

"  Wliat  a  good  girl,"  said  George. — "  Well  Anne, 
how  do  you  spend  your  money?" 

"  I  mean  to  buy  a  new  drawing-box." 

"  And  I  mean  to  buy  a  lap-dog,"  exclaimed  little 

Rosa,  dancing   about  the   room  with  joy.     "  His 

name  is  to  be  Pompey,  and  he  comes  from  France." 

"  Pray  Rosy,  how  much  is  this  same  dog  to  cost 

you?"  uiquired  George  in  an  ironical  tone. 
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"  A  whole  guinea!  but  then  he  will  let  me  dress 
him  in  my  doU's  clothes,  and  he  can  dance  very  well 
indeed." 

"And  I,"  said  George,  "shall  buy  a  monkey,  and 
a  fishing-cabinet, —  I  saw  Pug  yesterday  at  Exeter 
'Change,  and  was  charmed  with  his  behaviour. — 
I  am  to  have  him  very  cheap, — chain  and  all  for 
a  sovereign." 

"  I  think,  George,"  observed  his  cousin,  "you  had 
better  devise  some  other  way  of  spending  yoiu*  money; 
my  uncle  and  aunt  will  not  like  to  keep  the  monkey, 
and  fishing  is  a  cruel  amusement." 

"  Well,  since  you  don't  like  my  purchases,  pray 
tell  us  what  you  have  bought  ?  Have  you  got  rid 
of  your  money  in  caps  and  fine  things  ? "  inquired 
George. — "  In  necklaces?"  asked  JuUa. — "  In  books?" 
demanded  Anne. —  "In  sermons  and  work-boxes?" 
asked  Martha. — "  In  cakes  and  sugar-candy?"  ex- 
claimed little  Rosa. 

"  No,  no,  in  none  of  those  things,"  repUed  Isabella, 
"  but  indeed,  I  do  not  mean  to  tell  you;  and  there- 
fore, pray  do  not  inquire  any  more  about  it." 

Every  day  poor  Isabella  was  compelled  to  vmdergo 
a  fresh  ordeal  of  questions,  till  the  arrival  of  the 
monkey,  lap-dog,  and  fishing-cabinet,  turned  the 
attention  of  her  persecutors  to  a  different  channel, 
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and  tlie  train  of  petty  disasters  which  followed  the 
introduction  of  Pug  and  Pompey,  quite  banished  the 
remembrance  of  Isabella's  Christmas-boxes,  and  the 
mystery  attending  them. 

After  little  Rosa  had  sufficiently  admired  her 
pretty  pet,  she  arrayed  him  in  her  doll's  best  attire, 
and  laughed,  and  clapped  her  hands  with  delight,  as 
she  beheld  his  lively  black  eyes  peeping  from  be- 
neath the  deep  lace  borders  of  her  doll's  cap,  and 
her  pleasure  was  still  more  increased,  when,  on 
Isabella's  playing  and  singing  a  lively  French  air, 
the  little  creature  began  to  dance  a  pas  ile  seul  with 
great  agility. 

Now  George,  I  am  compelled  to  say,  was  of  a 
mischievous  disposition,  and  determined  to  play  little 
Rosa  a  trick ;  so  he  ceased  winding  the  silks  off  the 
reel,  v/hich  he  was  going  to  use  in  making  artificial 
flies,  and  holding  up  a  piece  of  cake,  called  "  Pom- 
pey," and  ran  out  of  the  room,  followed  by  the  pet, 
and  the  next  moment  poor  Rosa  beheld  her  favorite, 
with  Miss  Doll's  best  wardrobe  on  his  back,  fighting 
and  rolling  in  the  kennel,  with  another  dog  twice  as 
large  as  himself!  Rosa  began  to  cry,  and  her  sisters 
to  lavigh;  and  it  was  some  time  before  her  cousin 
could  catch  the  little  creature,  and  return  it  to  its 
weeping  mistress. 
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The  monkey,  who  had  been  introduced  into  the 
parlour  by  his  fond  master,  had  not  been  idle  during 
his  absence.  He  had  employed  himself  in  catching 
and  biting  the  artificial  flies  to  pieces ;  had  wound  all 
the  silk  round  the  legs  of  the  chairs ;  had  spilled  all 
the  varnishes ;  and  was  actually  gnawing  the  comers 
of  the  cabinet,  when  George  re-entering,  disturbed 
his  operations.  At  the  angry  exclamations  of  the 
little  boy,  the  affrighted  Pug  sprung  on  the  top  of 
the  mantel-piece,  and  from  thence  to  the  book-case, 
throwing  down  some  delicate  china  cups  in  liis  pro- 
gress to  that  retreat,  from  whence  he  continued  to 
chatter,  and  "mop  and  mow,"  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance of  his  discomfited  master. 

"  Only  see  the  mischief  which  that  creature  has 
done!"  cried  he.  "Two  guineas  will  not  replace 
those  elegant  cups ;  what  will  mamma  say  ?  I  de- 
clare I  will  kUl  him  as  soon  as  ever  he  comes  down." 

"  Had  you  not  better  sell  him,  and  replace  the 
cups  with  the  money  he  brings  you  ?"  said  the  pru- 
dent Isabella.  "  Killing  the  poor  animal  will  not 
undo  the  mischief  he  has  done." 

This  advice  was  too  good  to  be  lost ;  the  footman 
was  therefore  summoned,  to  put  the  plan  into  imme- 
diate execution ;  and  with  much  coaxing,  Pug  was 
prevailed  upon  to  quit  his  elevated  station  for  John's 
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shoulder,  who,  in  tlie  course  of  three  hours,  suc- 
ceeded in  selling  him,  a  great  ^eal  below  prime, 
cost,  and  in  matching  the  china  at  a  much  cheaper 
rate  than  had  been  anticipated ;  and  order  was  once 
more  happily  restored  in  the  parlour.  In  the  even- 
ing Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evelyn  retiu-ned,  and  were  joy- 
fully received  by  the  whole  party. 

A  few  days  after  these  adventures  had  occurred, 
the  weather  set  in  clear  and  frosty,  and  Mr.  Evelyn 
declared  his  intention  of  taking  his  family  to  see  the 
Diorama ;  and  little  Rosa,  who  was  very  fond  of  her 
nurse-maid,  prevailed  upon  her  mother  to  allow 
EUis  to  accompany  them. 

The  exliibition  consisted  of  a  View  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Chatres,  and  Brest  Harbour;  and  Isabella, 
who  had  never  seen  anything  of  the  kind  before, 
was  equally  astonished  and  delighted  at  the  sight. 

When  the  curiosity  of  the  happy  party  was  suf- 
ficiently gratified,  Mr.  Evelyn  gave  the  signal  for 
their  departure;  and  just  as  they  had  reached  the 
street,  on  then-  way  home,  a  poor  but  decent-looking 
woman  stopped  EUis,  and  talked  earnestly  to  her  for 
several  moments;  and  then  approaching  Isabella, 
said,  "  I  have  long  wished  to  see  and  thank  you, 
ma'am,  for  your  great  kindness  to  me  and  my  fa- 
mily.    Indeed,  we  are  very  grateful ;  and  my  poor 
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husband  says,  he  is  sure  he  owes  his  life  to  you;  for 
our  landlord  wovdd  have  taken  the  bed  from  under 
him,  if  you  had  not  sent  and  paid  up  the  quarter's 
rent." 

Isabella,  who  had  done  good  by  stealth,  now- 
blushed  deeply  at  the  discovery  of  her  benevolence ; 
and  anxious  to  escape,  she  made  some  inaudible 
reply,  and  would  have  humed  forward  if  her  uncle, 
with  whom  she  was  walking,  had  not  gently  de- 
tained her. 

"  What  is  all  this  about,  my  good  woman  ? "  said 
he :  "  How  has  Miss  Mortimer  been  able  to  assist 
you?" 

The  woman  made  a  low  ciu-tesy,  and  said,  that 
her  husband  and  famUy  had  been  suffering  fi-om 
the  scarlet  fever ;  and  that  she  went  to  Mr.  Evelyn 
to  relate  their  distress,  but  in  consequence  of  his 
absence,  she  had  apphed  to  Miss  Mortimer,  who 
gave  her  two  guineas,  which  paid  the  rent,  and 
thus  saved  them  from  being  turned  into  the  sh-eet. 
She  further  added,  that  her  husband  was  recovering, 
and  that  her  children  also  were  getting  better. 

Mr.  Evelyn  gave  the  woman  a  crown,  to  buy  some 
strengthening  things  for  her  sick  family,  and  then 
wished  her  good  morning,  and  resumed  his  walk. 

"  And  so,  Isabella,"  said  her  cousins,  with  one 
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voice,  "this  is  what  you  did  with  your  Christmas- 
boxes,  is  it?     How  very  sly  you  have  been !  " 

"  How  very  kind, — how  very  good  she  has  been, 
you  mean,"  rejoined  their  father,  looking  affection- 
ately at  his  niece.  "  My  dear  child,  I  am  sm*e  you 
feel  that  the  pleasures  of  benevolence  are  worth  all 
other  pleasiu-es.  I  wish  my  children  had  been  as 
kind  and  considerate  as  yourself." 

"Oh,  Isabella!"  said  her  young  companions,  "  we 
"have  all  teazed  you  very  much,  and  have  said  many 
cross  things  to  you,  about  your  Christmas  gifts;  will 
you  pardon  us,  and  give  us  your  assistance  and 
advice  in  laying  out  what  remains  of  our  treasxu-es, 
for  the  benefit  of  this  poor  family?  " 

The  young  lady  readily  promised  her  advice  and 
assistance ;  and  as  she  thought  the  money  would  be 
best  laid  out  in  articles  of  clothing  for  the  poor 
family,  as  soon  as  they  reached  home  she  dispatched 
EUis  to  measure  the  children,  while  she  went  to  pur- 
chase the  materials  for  that  purpose,  which  she  cut 
out  on  her  return,  and  fixed  with  great  dexterity,  as 
she  had  long  been  accustomed  to  such  employment. 

The  little  work-women  were  so  industrious,  that 
in  the  course  of  a  week  every  thing  was  completed ; 
and  the  lady  sempstresses,  attended  by  EUis  (who 
carried  their  acceptable  presents  in  a  bundle),  went 
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to  visit  the  poor  family,  with  feelings  of  pleasure 
that  only  the  benevolent  can  enjoy. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  describe  the  de- 
light of  the  poor,  half-naked  little  ones,  when  they 
saw  themselves  clad  in  wann,  comfortable  clothes, 
or  the  gratitude  of  their  parents,  whose  eyes  over- 
flowed with  tears  as  they  thanked  their  young  bene- 
factresses. 

"  Dear  Isabella,"  said  her  cousins  as  they  left  the 
house,  "  this  is  the  best  Avay  of  spending  Christmas- 
boxes  we  have  ever  yet  discovered;  and  now  we 
know  how  pleasant  it  is  to  do  good,  we  will  always 
keep  a  little  fund  in  hand  for  that  purpose;  for 
surely  it  is  better  to  assist  our  fellow-creatvires  than 
to  spend  our  money  in  toys  and  sweetmeats,  which 
can  never  give  us  half  the  real  pleasure  which  we 
ha\e  felt  to-day. 
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